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have been touring the country, and newspaper 

readers have had their fill of speeches. But 
little that is fresh has been said, or indeed can be said, 
save in the unlikely event of some “‘ stunt ’’ suddenly 
appearing. A certain amount of excitement has been 
whipped up by Sir Herbert Austin’s statement that his 
works might have to close down if the McKenna duties 
on motor-cars were repealed. Mr. MacDonald and 
Mr. Snowden have both dealt severely with this threat, 
which they denounce as “ capitalistic intimidation ’”’ and 
“political blackmail.”” Mr. MacDonald also makes the 
telling point that when the Labour Government took 
off the duties in 1924, a similar prophecy of ruin to the 
motor industry was utterly falsified. We do not 
suppose this episode will turn many votes, but it will 
doubtless stimulate the apostles of safeguarding 
generally. Safeguarding was one of the three pre- 
scriptions for industry in which Mr. Baldwin affirmed 
his belief on Wednesday. The other two were rationali- 
sation and the development of the Empire, and with 
these his opponents will not quarrel (provided, of course, 
that Imperial development is not merely another name 
for some grandiose scheme of Protection). But safe- 
guarding, apart from any other objections to it, is a 
tonic that will take a long time to reduce the volume of 
unemployment. It obviously cannot be administered 


to the sickest of our industries—coal, or cotton, or 
shipbuilding. 


]) w= the past week the leaders of all parties 


* * * 

The full list of candidates now published shows that, 
over the greater part of the country, three-cornered 
fights are to be the rule. Only in some of the Universi- 
ties, in a very few rural constituencies, and in some of 
the Northern Ireland seats, Labour has no candidates. 


There are seventy straight fights between Labour and 
Conservative, mostly in industrial towns and mining 
areas, fourteen between Labour and Liberal, mostly as 
the result of local anti-Labour “ pacts,” and sixteen 
between Conservative and Liberal. The Communists 
have fewer candidates than they originally put in the 
field, as some of them have failed to find the necessary 
deposits. Where they are fighting, it is for the most 
part against well-known Labour leaders, and in the 
hope rather of spoiling the Labour Party’s chances 
than of increasing their own. They will be lucky if 
they get a single seat. The huge preponderance of 
three-cornered contests, of course, combines with the 
newness of the electorate to make prophecy almost 
impossible in many areas; for the appearance of a 
Labour or a Liberal in the field may have quite different 
results in different constituencies. In the rural areas, 
the Labour Party seems to think that it is winning 
converts more easily from Tories than from Liberals, 
while in residential areas Labour and Liberal, and in 
industrial areas Tory and Liberal, may spoil one 
another’s chances. The size of the poll is no less 
uncertain than the views of the electorate. It looks 
like being heavy in the industrial areas, but elsewhere 
relatively smaller than in 1924. 
* * * 

It looks as if the long-smouldering hostility between 
Feng Yu-hsiang and Chiang Kai-shek is on the point 
of breaking out into open war. Feng’s loyalty to the 
new regime has always been doubtful, partly for personal 
reasons, partly on grounds of principle. Though he is 
not a Communist his sympathies are with the Left, 
and he sees reaction in the deeds and the policy of 
Chiang and the “ illegal Nanking Government.” This 
Government, he protests, has no real claim to represent 
the Chinese people since the scandalous packing of the 
recent Kuomintang Congress, and he puts himself 
forward in the role of liberator. He has been elected, 
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so he says, commander-in-chief of the ‘*‘ North-Western 
army of the Party Safeguarding and National Salvation 
Forces,” and he appeals for the neutrality of the 
Powers in the coming struggle. His enemies of course 
reply that he is merely a self-appointed leader of 
rebellion, and allege that Bolshevik influence is behind 
him. As we write, no decision has been taken by 
Nanking to attack Feng, and it seems probable that the 
Government will bide their time. They appear to have 
scored a success at Canton, where the attack of the 
Kwangsi forces has been beaten off. But the war in 
the South is by no means over, and with the threatened 
conflict in the North there is a grave danger that China 
may go again into the melting-pot. 
* ** ** 

The Conference of the Little Entente at Belgrade 
this week was chiefly interesting for the side-issues 
which it raised. Its one positive result was the con- 
clusion of a three-cornered treaty of arbitration and 
friendship which provides machinery for the amicable 
settlement of all disputes. Hitherto the Little Entente 
has served a useful purpose in maintaining stability 
in Central Europe, but it may be questioned if it has 
not outlived its sphere of usefulness. A prolongation 
of its activities will lead inevitably to the creation of 
an opposition Entente, and the Hungarians, who are 
bent on forming a counter-bloc of Hungary, Italy and 
Poland, exulted openly over their success in persuading 
M. Zaleski to make his Budapest visit coincide with 
the meeting of the Little Entente Ministers at Belgrade. 
m@ : 

The proposal to unite Catholic Poland, Catholic Hungary 
and Catholic Italy in an unholy alliance of ambitious 
Imperialism is a far greater danger to European peace 
than the Little Entente and requires careful watching. 
It may be argued that its formation will be only the 
inevitable result of the refusal of Czechoslovakia, 
Roumania and Jugoslavia to make any attempt to 
right the wrongs inflicted on Hungary under the Treaty 
of Trianon. Without holding any brief for the Little 
Entente, we may well ask whether the greatest stumbling 
block to peaceful rectification does not lie in the attitude 
of Hungary herself. There are many difficulties—social 
as well as national—in the way of a peaceful settlement 
of the Danubian problem, but men like President 
Masaryk and M. Svehla have never denied their willing- 
ness to make frontier concessions to Hungary, and only 
last week the Czechoslovak President gave a further 
assurance on this same question to a German journalist. 
But, in spite of the reasonableness of men like Count 
Bethlen, there are all too many Hungarians whose 
ambitions would not be satisfied with an ethnological 
frontier rectification. At the present moment, Hungary 
is busily celebrating the anniversary of an Italian 
colonel who fought for Hungary in her own war of 
liberation. There can be little hope of peace in Central 
Europe until the Magyars learn to regard the liberties 
of others with the same respect and admiration as they 
regard their own. 

x * x 

The National Enrolment Bill, which the War Depart- 
ment in Washington has produced as its initial legislative 
effort in the new Administration, may be called a first 
retribution for the manner in which President Hoover 
selected his Cabinet. In order to vindicate his reputa- 
tion as a scientific administrator, Mr. Hoover should 
have declined to appoint any mere “ machine ”’ politician 
to a Cabinet post; but instead of taking this stand, 
he filled at least half the offices with politicians of no 
account—that is, with men who were certain to make 
trouble for him. Among them was Mr. James W. 
Good, a lawyer and business man from the farming 
State of Iowa. The Enrolment Bill, introduced in the 


rs 


special Session of Congress that was called to consider 
farm relief, reveals Mr. Good as a remarkably simple 
tool of those American militarists who worship Mussolini 
and dream of imposing upon the United States a form 
of conscription that would hold all men between 1g 
and 45 for military service in any time of national 
emergency. The Bill has been received with wide. 
spread derision, prominent in the opposition being the 
militantly patriotic American Legion of war veterans, 
who have at least the common sense to see that if there 
is to be conscription of manhood there must also be 
conscription of capital and industry on the same terms, 
Needless to say, the Good Bill is stillborn. 
* x * 

Lord Rosebery was the most accomplished amateur 
in public affairs during the quarter-century following 
the Gladstonian victory of 1880. In the obituary 
articles he is spoken of as an enigma, but there is no 
modern statesman whose personality and career can 
be more easily understood. Born to wealth and position, 
and endowed with gifts that made his success in late- 
Victorian England almost inevitable, he took his chance 
of political leadership as he took the double winning 
of the Derby during his brief Premiership of fifteen 
months. He knew that there could not again be a 
Liberal Prime Minister in the Lords, and he knew 
himself to be out of accord with his party on such 
crucial questions as Ireland, the Empire and the 
Second Chamber. The bitter personal quarrels among 
his colleagues were, after all, incidental; the “ lonely 
furrow ’’ was predestined. As Foreign Secretary, he 
established, for better or worse, the principle of 
continuity, and he was the one British statesman who 
in 1904 foresaw the larger consequences of the Entente 
with France. His work as the first Chairman of the 
London County Council was a piece of first-rate public 
service. Together with his sincere interest in social 
reform, it led to his being regarded for a time as the 
only visible head of a new Liberalism and, paradoxically 
enough, as the apostle of efficiency in government. 
To-day it is strange indeed to recall that for ten years 
after his retirement from the party leadership Liberals 
were hoping and working for his return. In letters as 
in politics, Lord Rosebery was a brilliant amateur, 
and his oratory, during the short period of his prime, 
was a delight. No speaker in England, after the days 
of Gladstone and Bright, was a more perfect master of 
the technique of the platform. 

* * x 

It is symbolic of the quiet progress of the consumers 
Co-operative movement in this country that the annual 
Co-operative Congress, with its sixteen hundred delegates 
from local societies, has been meeting this week at 
Torquay, unperturbed by the ardours and excitements 
of the General Election. The Co-operative movement 
has, indeed, candidates of its own in the field; and there 
is a close working alliance between the Labour and 
Co-operative Parties, under which Co-operative M.P.’s 
rank practically as members of the Labour Party in the 
House of Commons. But the Co-operative movement 
only entered into politics a decade ago, and is still but 
lukewarm and sporadic in its political activities, though 
there has been of late years a steady growth in the number 
of societies associated with the Co-operative Party. 
What is most remarkable about Co-operation is Its 
stability. Good and bad trade, and the ebb and flow 
of politics, seem to make little difference to it. Quietly, 
from year to year, it increases its trade and membership, 
and spreads gradually into new areas. It is not at 
exciting movement, and it arouses among most of its 
followers no passionate enthusiasms. It goes on growing; 
because Co-operation, with its method of dividend ™ 
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purchase, is good business for the ordinary working- 
class housewife. This is not to say that the movement 
has no idealistic side. It has, and to some of its members 
that is what counts most of all. But, for the many, 
Co-operation is a useful and economical application of the 
method of mutual trading, and its justification is by 
works rather than by faith. 


* * * 


A good deal of publicity has been given this week to 
the question of the nationalisation of the insurance 
business. The Conservatives have been sending out 
leaflets saying that the Labour Party means _ to 
nationalise insurance, and threatening policy-holders 
with all manner of dire calamities if this is allowed 
to occur. The Labour Party, for its part, is pledged to 
nationalisation at some future date, but is also pledged 
to full inquiry before nationalisation, with a view to 
the complete safeguarding of the interests of insurance 
employees and policy-holders. Nationalisation of the 
industry does not figure in its election manifesto; 
and the need for prior inquiry is officially given as the 
reason for this. It is not, on the face of it, clear how 
policy-holders can have anything to fear from nationalisa- 
tion. Insurance is, of all businesses, the most obviously 
suitable for unified national control; and there can be 
little doubt that in many of its branches it is now so 
wastefully administered as to offer large prospects of 
economy if this were done. The claims of insurance 
employees would, of course, need to be properly safe- 
guarded in any scheme for the public conduct of the 
service. They should not lose, while the policy-holders 
should certainly gain. If the Conservatives wish to 
make propaganda against nationalisation, they appear 
to have chosen in insurance an unfortunate example 
for their purpose. Or do they merely hope, by alarming 
the agents over the possible loss of their jobs, to acquire 
a skilled body of house-to-house canvassers free of 
charge ? 

* * * 

As we anticipated last week, the National Confedera- 
tion of Employers’ Organisations has agreed to appoint 
its representatives to serve on the proposed joint com- 
mittee with the Trades Union Congress and the Federa- 
tion of British Industries. The committee is now com- 
plete, and will presumably be able to hold its first 
meeting soon after the election. It will, we hope, lose 
no time in taking up those matters on which the 
“Melchett-Turner ’? Conference reached preliminary 
agreement before drawing up its rejected proposal for 
a National Industrial Council. The most important of 
these dealt with victimisation and the recognition of 
Trade Unions, on both of which points Lord Melchett 
and his group of employers gave the Unions valuable 
guarantees. They declared definitely against all victimi- 
sation of employees on account of their Trade Union 
activities, and against all attempts by employers to 
build up ‘company’? Unions or similar bodies in 
hostility to the regular Trade Union movement. They 
accepted the Trades Union Congress, moreover, as the 
body entitled to pronounce on the genuineness of any 
particular Trade Union whose bona fides might be subject 
to question. If the F.B.I. and the National Confedera- 
tion are in a position to endorse these guarantees, the 
hew joint committee may be able to make progress. If 
these, as well as the proposal to form an Industrial 
Council, are involved in the rejection of the “‘ Melchett- 
Turner ” Report, we very much doubt if any good is 
likely to come of the committee that has now been set up. 


* * * 


The great lock-out which was threatened for last 
week-end in the cotton industry did not take place, 


for at the last moment the Oldham strikers, on whose 
action the threat was based, accepted advice and re- 
turned to work pending the investigation of their claims. 
Lancashire was not surprised at this; for the general 
opinion in Lancashire was that a settlement would be 
reached before the lock-out notices took effect. The 
case is none the less important; for once more the whole 
cotton industry has been brought to the verge of a 
stoppage by a dispute confined to a single mill. The 
Oldham strikers had grievances; and that these were 
not unfounded seems to be shown by the support given 
to them by their local association, the Oldham Card 
and Blowing Room Operatives. The national body, 
the Cardroom Amalgamation, however, refused its 
backing, on the ground that the grievances should have 
been submitted to joint investigation, in accordance 
with the national agreement, before any stoppage was 
allowed to occur. The employers, taking the same 
attitude, threatened a national lock-out unless the 
Oldham strikers returned to} work. They refused to 
return, and the national body had no power to compel 
them, though it continued to apply the persuasion 
which was finally successful. If this were an isolated 
instance, perhaps no comment would be necessary; 
but the frequency of such troubles, and of the threatening 
of national lock-outs in the cotton industry, suggests 
that there is something seriously wrong with the present 
methods of dealing with local disputes. Employers 
and workers, in their common interest, ought to set to 
work to put this right, or Lancashire may find itself 
plunged, over some trivial issue, into a national struggle 
which it can very ill afford. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: If outsiders occa- 
sionally forget that Northern Ireland, unlike the Free 
State, retains a modified representation at Westminster, 
the explanation is to be found in the preference of 
Ulster Unionists for third - rate politicians. With 
Mr. Devlin back again in the House of Commons, this 
time as one of the members for the joint constituency 
of Tyrone-Fermanagh, nobody is likely to fall into 
this error in the new Parliament. If his return is 
anything but welcome to the Orange Die-hards, not a 
few of his political opponents are rejoiced as Ulster- 
men that the spokesmen for their province will include 
a Parliamentarian of his quality. As compared with 
the English leaders, Lord Craigavon may well count 
himself lucky that only nine out of the thirteen members 
of the Ulster contingent have to do battle for their 
seats. But the Northern Prime Minister has been so 
accustomed to take it for granted he could return 
whom he pleased to swell the Tory majority at West- 
minster that it is a particularly unpleasant shock to 
find that, with the exception of Co. Derry and Queen’s 
University, he will have to fight all along the line. 
Outside Belfast, which returns four members, the voting 
is by counties, and in ordinary circumstances this 
should make it hopeless for a candidate to go into the 
ring against the official Unionists. Apparently the 
Liberals, who are making the running in Down, Antrim 
and Armagh, are banking on support from tenants 
who are dissatisfied with the terms of the latest Land 
Bill. While there is strong feeling on this subject in 
the rural areas, it is doubtful if the discontent is keen 
enough to induce farmers generally to take the risk of 
turning out Ministers who are offering so attractive 
a sugar-plum as relief from the payment of rates. 
Ulster Liberalism was never more than anti-landlordism, 
and now that the landlords have ceased to count there 
is not the remotest prospect of a Liberal revival in the 


Six Counties. 
B 
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PEACE ABROAD 


N ingenuous young visitor from Patagonia 
A has asked us to explain something which 
puzzles him in our General Election. He is 
told, he says, that ‘‘ peace ”’ is one of the issues which 
divide the Government and the Opposition parties. 
Yet when he reads the manifestoes and listens to the 
speeches of Ministers and Conservative candidates, he 
does not find, as he had expected, any desire for war, 
or Jingoism, or demands for a big navy, or attacks on 
the League of Nations. On the contrary, he finds 
that the Tories positively pride themselves on their 
pacifism. Mr. Baldwin claims that the promotion of 
peace and disarmament has been the prime object of 
his foreign policy. He refers to the Treaty of Locarno 
and the Kellogg Pact, to the immense reductions made 
in the fighting services during the last four years, to 
the friendly relations established all across the world, 
from Turkey to China. Why, then, are Labour and the 
Liberals so suspicious and hostile? Is this account of 
Conservative policy a pack of lies? By no means; it 
contains a great deal of truth. What is wrong with it 
is that it suppresses a great deal more. Mr. Baldwin 
and his party undoubtedly want peace; but they do 
not want to fatigue themselves about ensuring it. They 
support the League of Nations, but... They are keen 
on disarmament, but ... They approve of arbitra- 
tion, but... Their foreign policy is a policy of ‘* buts.” 
As at home, so abroad, “ safety first ’ demands reserva- 
tions, again reservations, and always reservations. And 
in fine, the story told on the hustings is not quite the 
story as it is known at Geneva or at Downing Street. 

This does not mean, of course, that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain has nothing to his credit. He has been 
assiduous in his attendance at meetings of the League, 
and he has, according to his lights—even if they are 
rather dim ones—shown himself in earnest about the 
League’s business. He did as well as possible over 
the Treaty of Locarno. He might have done worse 
in Egypt; for the Wafdists were a stubborn folk, as 
Mr. MacDonald found when he sat down to talk with 
Zaghlul Pasha. In China, where the situation was 
even more difficult, he hesitated and shuffled for some 
time, but eventually made a declaration of policy 
which did much to restore the reputation of Great 
Britain for honesty and good sense. And yet, when he 
tells us that the Prime Minister has asked him to con- 
tinue as Foreign Secretary in the next Parliament, we 
do not feel like throwing our caps in the air. For the 
Foreign Office at this critical time needs a man with 
courage and vision, and Sir Austen Chamberlain has 
little of either. His outlook on the main problems of 
Europe is coloured and distorted by his excessive 
Francophilism, as a result of which we are forced to 
subordinate our own proper interests as well as the 
reasonable claims of Germany to the terrors and 
ambitions and prejudices of the French. Why do we 
continue indefinitely to maintain the occupation of the 
Rhineland ? 

Combined with Sir Austen Chamberlain’s infatuation 
for France, there is another quality—and this we may 
presume he shares with all his colleagues in the Cabinet 
—which has been a special mark of our foreign policy 


ne, 


during the last few years. It is a narrow and timorous 
nationalism. Whether it is based on fear or false pride 
or mistaken ideas of British interests, we do not know, 
but its consequences are plain enough and deplorable 
enough. It shows itself alike in small things and ip 
large. Our delegates at Geneva earn the contempt of 
the world by trying to cut a few pounds off our con- 
tribution to the funds of the League and the Inter. 
national Labour Office. The Minister of I-abour repeats 
his unconvincing arguments against ratifying the 
Washington Hours Convention. The Home Secretary, 
with a great ringing of alarm bells and cheers for the 
Constitution, turns the Russians out of London. And 
Sir Austen Chamberlain himself, with his still more 
ferociously nationalistic deputy, Lord Cushendun, holds 
us back from taking the step that everyone is waiting 
for us to take in the matter of arbitration. As for 
disarmament, they seek, by singing loudly of the little 
they have done, to divert attention from the much more 
that they might do. The result of it all is, as we have 
said, plain enough—or would be if we could see our. 
selves as others see us. It is not necessary to plead 
guilty to every accusation that foreigners bring against 
us; but it is hardly possible to believe that the general 
judgment of the world on British foreign policy is 
totally false. What that judgment is may be gathered 
from Sefor de Madariaga’s remarkable book, Dis- 
armament,* which has recently been published. Sefior 
de Madariaga is a shrewd observer, an expert student 
of international affairs, and he is in close touch with 
public opinion, and the makers and spokesmen of it, in 
many countries. He is no hater of the English or of 
anyone else, and he is equally frank in his criticism of 
others. ‘*‘ Next to the United States,” he says, 


the heaviest responsibility in the slow pace of disarmament 
must be attributed to Great Britain. England turned down, 
one after another, every effort made at Geneva. . . . When 
the League Commission came to brass tacks, the English 
Delegation presented a draft convention obviously inspired 
in a conservative, not to say a reactionary, estimate of the 
position. Naval advantages were carefully protected. Budget 
limitation was refused. Even the most reasonable measure of 
international supervision was frowned at. A restrictive and 
even at times a negative interpretation of Article 8 was put 
forward in order to preserve a freedom of armaments which it 
is the express aim of the Covenant to destroy. In the matter of 
manufacture of armaments, England pursues a policy equally at 
variance with the strict interpretation of Article 8 of the 
Covenant. 


He goes on to refer to the “ silly movement for so-called 
League economy ” of which we have made ourselves 
the protagonist, and concludes that 


England, at any rate in recent years, has evolved a policy 
which tends to elbow the League out of the chief problems of 
the world . . and has remained unaffected by the League 
the essential inspiration of her policy, which is one of power and 
world supremacy carried out along the old familiar lines of 
give and take and balance of power. 


These are hard words; they may even be a little too 
hard. But they are substantially true; they represent 
what men are saying and thinking not only abroad, but 
in this country too, and they may help our Patagonian 
friend to understand why the Liberal and the Labour 
parties do not take Mr. Baldwin’s professions at their 
face value. 

Nobody expects the British Government—this o 
any other—to go in for Utopian adventures. They 





* Disarmament. By Salvador de Madariaga. Oxford University 
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are not asked to follow the example of Denmark, by 
introducing a Bill for the transformation of the army 
and navy into a police force. They are not asked to 
approve Bolshevik proposals for the immediate abolition 
of everything more dangerous than a popgun. They are 
not asked to pick a quarrel with France. They are not 
asked even to support such a project as the Geneva 
Protocol of 1924, which, in its original form at any rate, 
would have involved this country in dangerous commit- 
ments—dangerous not only for us but for the world at 
large. Nor are they to be blamed for other people’s 
perversities ; Russia, the United States, France, are all 
in their various ways difficult to deal with. But there 
is something between Quixotism and the sneaking 
caution shown by Mr. Baldwin’s Government. And 
loud or silly talk from foreign capitals need not be 
answered merely by shrugs or sulks or complacent 
thumb-twiddling at Westminster. What this country 
wants—and what Europe wants also, we believe—is a 
Government which will not simply prate about peace, 
but will take the lead in cementing its foundations. 
“Tt should be our aim,” in the words of a resolution 
passed by the National Liberal Federation last autumn, 
“not to act as a brake on the efforts of the League, but 
to stimulate them.’ That was what it seemed we 
were going to do when Mr. MacDonald was at the 
Foreign Office in 1924; and that is what Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, and the Laodiceans and reactionaries 
whom he takes round the Continent with him, have been 
determined we shall not do. 

Will the Conservatives then, if they return to office, 
change this policy? Will they make any serious effort 
to come to terms with America over the naval question, 
or alternatively, will they effect further reductions, as 
they easily could, in the British navy, regardless of what 
Washington does? Will they sign the Optional Clause 
for arbitration of disputes? Will they show a little 
less subservience to the Quai d’Orsay? Will they 
have done with the Rhineland scandal? Will they re- 
resume relations with Russia? The answer to these 
questions—up to next Thursday’ at any rate—will 
probably not be in the negative. But it is a thousand 
pounds to a bone button that it will not be in the 
affirmative, either before or after next Thursday. And 
in the cireumstances we shall not be surprised if electors 
concerned about foreign affairs decide that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain had better sit on the Opposition bench. 


ROAD AND RAIL 


E remarked, last week, on the eleventh-hour 
appearance of the railways as an election issue 

; of which politicians were bound to take notice. 
We saw the Conservatives trying to counter Mr. Lloyd 
George by proposing that the railways, rather than the 
toads, should be the objects of the State’s especial care, 
and Mr. Lloyd George promptly replying by an amendment 
and extension of his emergency plans so as to include State 
help to the railways within their scope. These rivalries, 
We observed, were not at all a bad thing. For no party can 
really make party capital out of railway development. The 
Proposition that it is amply worth while to spend money 
freely on making our railway system fully efficient has only 
to be stated in order to receive general assent. Amid all 
the present rivalry of road and rail, hardly anyone suggests 


that the railways are in real danger of being superseded, 
or that, because a larger proportion of traffic may in future 
be carried by road, we can afford to allow our railway 
system to fall behind in efficiency and modernness of 
operation. 

The arguments, indeed, necessarily move the other way. 
The more our railways come to be threatened by road 
competition, the more effort must be made to increase 
their competitive efficiency. For there is no question of 
the railways, for a long time at any rate, sharing the fate 
of the canals. Rail transport was for most purposes superior 
to canal transport under the peculiar conditions of Great 
Britain; and the decline of the canals was only hastened, 
and not caused, by the steps which the railways took to 
put certain of the vital links of the canal system out of 
action. The victory of the railways over the canals, while 
some of its results may be lamented and may even now call 
for corrective measures, was on the whole a victory of 
all-round efficiency which no reasonable person has cause 
to regret. But the contest between rail and road transport 
is of quite a different order; for, even if in the long run 
the roads prove their superiority for certain forms of both 
goods and passenger transport, there is simply no prospect 
of their proving superior in all, or even in the great majority. 
It will not pay to transport coal or other heavy materials 
over long distances by road—even if the cost of the conse- 
quent wear and tear on the roads is not charged to this type 
of traffic. It will not pay busy people, though it may suit 
those who are not in a hurry, to travel long distances by 
road motor. And, even for those forms of traffic in which 
the motor vehicle does at present seem to be making a 
strong bid for superiority, every step towards success raises 
new obstacles in the way, by increasing congestion in the 
great centres of traffic. This congestion, moreover, cannot 
be cured simply by building more roads; for a large part 
of it is the problem of urban congestion, which new road 
making, even that of by-pass roads, is not really able to 
solve. 

Everyone knows that, whatever progress the motor vehicle 
may make, the efficiency of our railroads is intimately 
bound up with that of our entire industrial system. While, 
however, we cannot afford to do without rail transport, it 
is evident that road competition may be powerful enough 
to make the position of the railways very difficult, and to 
hamper their efficient development. For the roads are 
already to some extent “* creaming the traffic,” and upsetting 
those delicate adjustments on the basis of which railway 
revenue and expenditure have hitherto been expected to 
strike a reasonable balance. 

The economic practicability of such a balance was the 
underlying assumption of the Railways Act of 1921, by 
which the State assumed its present control over the charges 
which the companies are allowed to make. The Railway 
Rates Tribunal was—and is—so to adjust these charges 
as to yield to the railway companies, in the aggregate, 
a fixed standard return plus a reasonable allowance for 
new capital expended in improving the service. It was 
assumed, when this arrangement was made, that any 
deficiency in revenue should and could be met by an increase 
in charges, with the further tacit assumption that this 
increase would be so spread among the different charges 
as to take from each roughly its share of “ what the 
traffic would bear.’ But it has already become plain that, 
under depressed trade conditions at any rate, this principle 
cannot be relied upon. For, in some directions, an increase 
of railway charges is likely to drive traffic away to the 
roads, while in others where this substitution is not open, 
it is likely to react upon the magnitude of the traffic. It 
is not practicable to put up the charges upon heavy goods 
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in order to compensate for the loss of the lighter traffic, 
or to charge long-distance passengers more because short- 
distance passengers take to going in larger numbers by 
road. 

Some observers have built up, on the basis of these 
difficulties, a formidable case for pessimism about the future 
of the railways. The roads, it is said, will before long so 
cream the traffic that the railways will definitely cease to 
pay. They will be unable, whatever the Railways Act 
may say, to recoup themselves at the expense of their 
remaining users; and consequently, with or without 
nationalisation, they are bound to become a charge upon 
the public. This line of argument appears to us, at the 
very least, premature. It is not surprising that the railways, 
faced at once by trade depression and by road competition, 
have been passing through a difficult time; and it is the 
less surprising in that, whereas they bear heavy charges 
in taxation, the road-using industries, even under the petrol 
tax, escape very lightly indeed. But the history of the 
past year, even under these conditions, hardly bears out 
the views of the pessimists. The railways, at the present 
moment, are not doing badly; and there is every reason 
to believe that, if suitable steps were taken to improve 
them where they are weak, they could do, from the financial 
standpoint as well as in the public interest, a good deal 
better still. 

It is true, of course, that much money has been spent, 
during the past ten years, on capital development by the 
railways. But it has to be borne in mind that a large part 
of this expenditure has gone merely to repair the havoc 
and make up the arrears of the war years. Road transport 
profited by the war, which taught great lessons in the 
uses of the motor vehicle; the railways definitely suffered 
—not financially, for they received due compensation—but 
in being allowed to fall behind the times. Then followed 
their re-grouping under the Act of 1921, accompanied 
inevitably by a good deal of dislocation while the new 
system was being brought gradually into force. Railway 
administration was proverbially conservative; and there 
was much friction before the combined companies’ officials 
could be worked up into a team of even reasonably smooth 
co-operating units. Indeed, this process of administrative 
unification is, as every railwayman knows, still far from 
complete. 

It would have been better, we believe, if the State after 
the war had completely unified the railways, instead of 
sorting them out into four separate groups. The administra- 
tive problems of complete unification would not have been 
much greater; and the personal problems would have been 
a good deal less difficult. We shall have, undoubtedly, to 
unify the railway system completely before long; and it 
would have been better to have only one period of friction 
instead of two. This mistake, however, has been made; 
and the time has not yet quite arrived when it can be 
profitably undone. What is important is that, in any 
steps that are taken to improve railway efficiency now, the 
State should have in view the prospect of complete unification 
in the near future. 

If this is borne in mind, we believe there is a strong case 
for giving the work of railway improvement a prominent 
place in emergency schemes for the prevention of unemploy- 
ment. And we agree that some machinery on the lines of 
the Trade Facilities Act is likely to be among the best 
instruments for this purpose. Just as the extension of the 
Tube Railways after the war was accomplished with cheap 
capital by means of an interest guarantee that has in fact 
cost the taxpayer nothing, so can the need for national 
measures of railway development in part at least be met. 
The railways would not, under present conditions, be able 


—— 


to raise capital cheaply; and there is every reason why 
the State should help them to do so. 

Moreover, if we are right in our view of the future, the 
giving of this help need not involve any charge, or at least 
any heavy charge, upon the State. For railway develop. 
ment, we believe, will pay, if it can be achieved with capital 
raised upon easy terms. Give the railways the possibility 
of getting their capital on gilt-edged terms, and they should 
be able to put it to profitable use. The conditions of any 
such help will indeed need to be scrutinised, in order fully 
to safeguard both the direct interests of railway-users and 
the State’s interest in future unification on reasonable 
terms. But, if this is done, it should be possible to find jp 
railway development a means at once of providing additional 
employment, sound investment, and improved service. 

The suggestion that the railways should be helped as 
well as the roads is not based on any hostility to the growth 
of road transport. The public interest lies in finding the 
right balance of cost and convenience between the two forms 
of service, with the minimum of economic loss in the friction 
which the search for it involves. But we cannot afford to 
forget the immense amount of capital sunk in the railways 
as they are, or the great numbers dependent on them for 
employment. Where roads are better means of transport 
than railways, the railways must give way; but it is 
reasonable to insist that they shall not be driven, by 
concealed subsidies or unfair charges, from positions in 
which their efficiency is greater, or prevented, by difficulties 
of raising capital, from raising their efficiency where it can 
be improved to the necessary point. 


THE TEXTILE WAR IN AMERICA 
T the whole world of labour there can hardly be found 


a contrast more complete than that between a strike 

in England and a strike in the United States. With 

us an industrial dispute is a quiet, if grim, affair, from which 
it is impossible to banish the British forms of humour. In 
America, almost invariably, it is civil war, marked by a 
ferocity such as, since the general recognition of Trade 
Unionism half a century ago, we in England have not 
experienced. Nor can it be said that in the United States 
there is any tendency discernible towards a mitigation of 
the civil-war conditions. The horrors associated with 
Lawrence in 1912 and Colorado in 1914 have been repeated 
during the past decade in the steel and coal strikes, in 
the recurrent outbreaks of terror at Herrin, Illinois, in the 
textile towns of New Jersey. And it is now the day of the 
Southern States. Since the middle of April there has been 
going on in Tennessee and the Carolinas a textile war which, 
shocking enough in itself, is especially significant because 
of its relation to one of the most important movements of 
present-day America—the rapid industrialisation of the 
South. 
This development is not by any means all modern, but it 
has in recent years been immensely quickened and expanded. 
The South was ruined in the War of Secession, and it had 
almost no part in the first great epoch of American industrial 
prosperity after the opening of the West. Even in that 
interval of neglect, however, it was apparent to some 
manufacturers that the Carolinas, Georgia and other States 
were destined for the textile industries and many mills 
were established. After the Great War the southward 
drive of industry became almost sensational. American 
capitalists awoke to the meaning of certain facts which, 
we may think to-day, must always have been sufficiently 
obvious—for example, the vast potential wealth of the 
Southern States, the facilities for water-power, access to 
the sea, nearness to many raw materials, remoteness from the 
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crushing difficulties of the Northern winter, and splendid 
stretches of country, attractive alike for holiday grounds and 
for permanent residence. 

The more special development, however, affected the 
cotton industry, hitherto concentrated, as regards the great 
capital investments, in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
Economic conditions of a vanished past had caused New 
England to be the home of textile manufactures. In the 
resent age the advantages of the South were seen to be 
overwhelming—nearness to the cotton fields and a climate 
altogether suitable; low wages and an abundant labour 
supply, with little or no restriction upon the hours of women 
and children, and social conditions which seemed to promise 
security against Union organisers and revolutionary influ- 
ences. The cotton industry, therefore, moved South, just 
as the woollen industry was being hit in the vitals; and 
in such New England towns as Lowell and Lawrence, New 
Bedford and Fall River, the abandoned mills proclaimed 
at least one grave exception to American prosperity. 

There are, of course, no effective safeguards, especially in a 
primitive community, against the social results of 
industrialism. The process of awakening and revolt is 
inevitable, and eight years ago a strike of the workers 
in the cotton town of Charlotte came as a plain warning 
that North Carolina could no longer be counted as one of 
the agricultural States of the Old South. Gaston County 
was formerly known as a great corn-whiskey producing 
area, With its appropriate community of “ moonshiners.” 
It is to-day the leading centre in the South for combed yarn, 
and of labour unrest. The Charlotte strike of 1921 was 
conducted by the American Federation of Labour on orthodox 
lines. The present strike is centred in a neighbouring town, 
Gastonia, and is under Communist direction, the leader 
being one Fred E. Beal, who sleeps in a worker’s cottage 
guarded by a squad of four men armed with shotguns and 
revolvers. As one correspondent at the front remarks, he 
needs them all. 

The strike began at the Loray mill, Gastonia, a concern 
owned by a New England company, employing some 2,200 
workers, most of whom live in the company houses of the 
mill village. It is stated that the manager deliberately 
accepted the challenge of the National Textile Workers’ 
Union, a new Communist rival to the regular Union (known 
as the United), which is affiliated to the American Federation 
of Labour, and discharged five Union men. Promptly, one- 
half of the labour force walked out in protest, and when a 
policeman was knocked down, the Governor of North 
Carolina, himself a mill-owner, ordered out five companies 
of the National Guard, that is, the State Militia. This was 
the signal for civil war. The action of the workers at Loray 
mill met with an instant response throughout the textile 
towns of North and South Carolina, and Gastonia, N.C., 
has provided the worst instances on the eastern side of the 
mountain border of the State, while on the western side, 
at Elizabethton, Tenn., there are 15,000 strikers, largely 
Workers in the artificial silk mills, equally determined, but 
apparently content with the leadership of the United 
Textile Workers and the sympathy of the A.F. of L. Over 
the entire area the strike goes on in an atmosphere of fear 
and hatred. The armed police and National Guard parade 
the towns, the mills are ringed round with armed guards, 
conflicts are almost incessant, and the strikers are provoked 
to violence by the bringing in of strike-breakers. For the 
first time in the annals of the industrialised South, the 
authorities and protective organisations are able, because 
of the prominence in some towns of Communist leaders, 
to make colourable use of Bolshevism, with its familiar 
accompaniment of the marriage and home scare. The 


manufacturers of Gastonia announce, as we should“expect : 


World revolution is its ultimate goal. 
no colour line ; it believes in free love! 


The special correspondents on the ground appear to be in 
agreement about the exceptional absurdity of the employers’ 
propaganda, since the local facts are so manifest. In some 
districts the strikes are strictly under Union direction, 
in others they are evidently spontaneous and leaderless, 
a simple rebellion against intolerable conditions. The 
strikers may be purely individualistic, asserting that they 
do not want a Union of any kind. In one town of North 
Carolina they are following the lead of a local physician , 
who holds the farcical office of Grand Dragon in the Ku- 
Klux-Klan. It is well known, of course, that the Com - 
munists tend to complicate the racial issue by their advocac y 
of the right of negroes to enter the Unions, but there appears 
to be evidence enough that the mill workers as a body 
stand upon the Southern principle of white supremacy. 
They may not object to the admission of negroes, but they 
insist upon keeping at a distance, and the rule of the mills 
is that white and coloured do not work together. The 
tradition is so strong that the mill-owners would not dare to 
import negro strike-breakers. The community would not 
stand it, and there would be heavy casualties among the 
negroes. 

Low wages and long hours, together with what is known 
as the “ stretch-out ” system, afford a sufficient explanation 
of an outbreak which amounts to an industrial revolt. 
The mill-workers of the South endure a working day of 
about twelve hours, with an average weekly wage, over the 
whole cotton region, of a trifle more than $12, which might 
fairly be reckoned as equal to about twenty shillings in 
England. It is commonly said that three wage-earners are 
needed in a family to earn a minimum for the household. 
In North Carolina the wages are above the average, with a 
standard week of 64 hours. The eleven-hour day and twelve- 
hour night are permitted by law for both men and women, 
and children of fourteen who have passed the fourth grade in 
school may be worked for eleven hours. The “ stretch-out ” 
system is a device of scientific management recently adopted 
throughout the cotton States of the South in the interests 
of higher production and lower costs. It would appear that 
** efficiency engineers” have been everywhere at work, 
with results that could not fail to be terrifying to the opera- 
tives. Men who had handled twenty looms were put in 
charge of eighty or a hundred. In some mills the new 
system called for the discharge of one worker in every three 
or four. The reductions in overhead expenses were 
enormous and production was increased; but the general 
complaint of the workers is that, instead of bringing a higher 
level of wages to a smaller number of employees, the “ stretch- 
out ” system has involved a serious reduction. At Gastonia, 
it is stated, men who had earned $20 and more before the 
inauguration of the new system were down to $15 when the 
strike was called, while spinning-room workers might find 
themselves brought down as low as $10. Judged by any 
American standard a weekly wage of less than $30 is hardly 
endurable. 

It remains to be said that the mill-workers of the South 
belong in the main to the old Anglo-Saxon American stock, 
strikingly different from the polyglot European hordes of 
the Northern industrial cities. A large percentage of them 
are mountaineers, of the Piedmont region of Carolina and 
the Tennessee Mountains, members of village communities 
growing out of the earliest settlements: the people among 
whom Cecil Sharp discovered the survivals of folk song and 
custom taken out from England in the seventeenth century. 
Living for generations in the hills, far from the main streams 


It has no religion, it has 
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of American life, they have been brought into the factories 
by the need for work and the lure of wages, only to encounter 
the miseries of an industrial system which, “ scientific ’’ and 
ultra-modern, is no less ruthless than that of Chicago and 
Pittsburgh in the first age of American expansion. Gastonia 
and Elizabethton, it would appear, provide evidence that 
the poor whites of the South must, like their fellow-victims of 
stockyard and steel-mill, make a fight for the bare elements 
of life in the country of the free. S. &. BR. 


THE TWO RACES OF 
ANTHOPHILES 


N the surface, there seems to be something silly in 
trying to prevent human beings from picking 
flowers. Everyone who is now grown up re- 

members a time when it was thought no sin to sit with 
other infants on a green lawn and string daisy chains 
together in the sun. Most of us, too, have plucked honey- 
suckle from the hedges to taste sweeter honey than ever 
came from the comb. At the price of scratched hands 
we have torn wild roses from their stems. We have risked 
our lives, stretching our baby bodies over the slow serpentine 
stream and pulling the yellow waterlilies up by the roots. 
We have broken the spine of the buttercup in order to see 
the golden reflection on a fellow-mortal’s chin—an infallible 
test, so tradition says, of the love of butter. The dandelions 
perished in our hands in order that we might press out 
the white juices from their stalks. Harebell and heartsease 
and violet—none of them was safe from us if we were in 
the mood to pick them. Not that we knew what to do 
with them when we had picked them, for we seldom wore 
them, and we did not often trouble to carry them home. 
But we seemed to have as deep an instinct for picking flowers 
as a cat has for chasing butterflies. And, as I have said, 
we saw no sin in it. There was a forbidden tree, but there 
were no forbidden flowers, in the Garden of Eden. 

It is no wonder, then, that several voices have lately been 
raised in protest against the modern attempt to crush the 
natural desire to pick flowers. It seems like putting a 
fence round nature and warning the children of coming 
generations that they must look at the world only from 
ordered paths. It is to rob them of the freedom of the fields 
and to make crimes of their innocent pleasures. If to pluck 
flowers is to become an offence against the law, we must 
reconsider the character of Perdita and be prepared to see 
her as a monster. All the old poets, with their talk of 
coronals and garlands, will have to be expurgated for the 
use of schools, and their references to the flowers of the 
fields will be removed as incitements to law-breaking. 
Policemen will lie in ambush behind the hedges, and, at 
sight of a child plucking a bluebell for a tinier sister, 
will hale it to the cells as a destroyer of the amenities of 
the countryside. The shadow of a new prohibition will 
darken the land, and children will scarcely dare to look 
at a lesser celandine lest they should be seized by an un- 
controllable impulse to pick it and so take the first step 
that may lead to the scaffold. Old criminals a hundred 
years hence will probably look back regretfully to the time 
when they loved wild flowers not wisely but too well as the 
beginning of their downfall. There is no telling what may 
happen if we add a new sin to the long catalogue of sins. 
All we know is that the world will no longer be the world 
we once knew, with its cornucopia of birds and flowers. 

There is usually a good case for leaving things as they 
are, and all our sentimental memories tell us that here is 
such a case. Who would grudge a poor child a pleasure 
that can be had without money and without price? Who 
would grudge it even the few pence it can earn by gathering 


es 


primroses and selling them™to passing”strangers? It is qj 
very well to preserve the amenities of the countryside, by 
the very phrase smacks of inhumanity. There is in jt 
something sermonical and something rather loftily aboye 
the world of common indulgences and desires. Who eve 
thought of amenities in his delight in Nature? Keats dig 
not tell the nightingale how much he thought it added to 
the amenities of Hampstead. Worthing may have amenities, 
but not the fields. The word, indeed, is a Latin abomina. 
tion that wipes out the beauties of the visible world as jf 
with a wet cloth. 

But yet, whatever the sentimental may say, the people 
who talk about amenities are right in everything except 
their vocabulary. There is not a single argument jp 
favour of leaving things as they are that is not puerile 
rubbish. The plain fact of the situation is that, if human 
beings go on picking flowers as greedily as they do at 
present, there will soon be few flowers left in the country 
to pick. There is precisely the same argument for 
forbidding people to pick flowers—or, at least, for forbidding 
them to pick flowers by the basketful or to dig them up 
by the roots—as there is for forbidding people to cut the 
pictures in the National Gallery out of their frames and 
to take them home with them. Anyone with a sense of 
beauty must occasionally have longed to carry off a picture 
from a public gallery. What beauty it would lend to the 
home! How much lovelier it would seem there than on 
the dull walls of a crowded gallery! There is only one 
argument against taking it—that there are not enough 
good pictures to go round. And we have now reached a 
stage at which there are not enough wild flowers to go 
round. In the old days a meadow of wild daffodils was 
lavish beyond the needs of a countryside. With the 
popularisation of the bicycle, however, began the invasion 
of the country by the hordes of the town, and no sooner 
were the daffodils in flower than long processions of cyclists 
bore down on them and went home with the blooms as 
trophies on their handle-bars. And, now that the motor-car 
has been added to the bicycle, the pillage of the fields is 
increasing tenfold. Roots are dug up and carried off to 
add to the amenities of a suburban garden. Primroses and 
bluebells are torn from the wayside to die on a drawing-room 
table. It is a charming instinct that impels human beings 
to do these things—the same instinct that once led them 
to shoot and stuff dead birds and to hang dead butterflies 
in glass cases on their walls. And it was an instinct with 
which it was difficult to quarrel so long as the riches of 
nature more than kept pace with the amiable greed 
of mankind. But nature is announcing the possibility of 
exhaustion. Birds and butterflies have disappeared within 
the memory of men still living, and forest glades which old 
men remember as gardens in June are now as flowerless as 
the Strand. 

Thus, there is good reason for considering the lilies of 
the field in a different fashion from our grandfathers. We 
must cease to behave as our grandfathers behaved in order 
to preserve the world that our grandfathers knew. It is 
pleasant enough to burlesque the notion of a policeman 
haling a child before the magistrate for making a daisy- 
chain; but we know that in practice that is not the sort of 
thing that is going to happen, and that laws can be made 
that will leave abundant flowers in the country places without 
branding children who pluck a wild rose as criminals. Last 
year, the Hertfordshire County Council passed a by-law 
which prohibited the uprooting of wild flowers and ferns 
in the county; and Londoners who visit Hertfordshire 
in their cars during the week-end will enjoy the countryside 
no less on that account. I know fields that were once banks 
of flowers that are now wildernesses as a result of the mania 
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for uprooting. It is easy to see that, if the mania increased 
sufficiently, the Home Counties would in time become as 
bare of many of the most beautiful flowers as Hampstead 
Heath. The locust is not more destructive than the lover 
of flowers who kills and steals the thing he loves. He is as 
much an enemy of the pleasures of other men as a man who 
would shoot nightingales. 

Common sense suggests, indeed, that we should be at 
as much pains to preserve the flowers of the countryside 
as historic buildings or birds or big game. I am not sure 
that it would be a bad thing to forbid the sale of wild 
flowers, for the increasing sale of wild flowers has un- 
doubtedly helped to diminish and destroy them. There 
are enough flowers grown in gardens to fill all the bowls 
and vases in the towns, and there is no need to raid the 
fields for such purposes. The truth is, if we wish to preserve 
the country we shall have to begin to look on the birds 
and flowers that populate it as we look on the birds and 
flowers in a park. They are there for our pleasure, not for 
our appropriation. The country, indeed, is no longer a 
wild place of unlimited exuberance. It is a nation-wide 
garden. Not that it need ever become tame like a garden. 
In a sane world, we shall never have to breed goldfinches 
deliberately as we breed hens, and campion and rest harrow, 
unlike tulips, will grow uninvited. The country will remain 
as it always was if only we leave it alone. Even a London 
building plot fenced-in returns in a few months to the 
tiches of nature. The country can be most easily saved, 
indeed, not by doing something about it, but by doing nothing 
about it—not even uprooting a fern. It is the simplest 
recipe for the creation of a beautiful world that was ever 
invented. Leave it alone, and you will have butterfly 
orchises and all the other toys of nature in abundance. 
Nature is no niggard, but even nature demands a rest from 
the restless voracity of man. She will become a spendthrift 
only if we become careful. Only if we grow civilised wil] 
she remain wild. 7. v 


SOUTH AFRICA’S REAL PROBLEM 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


OUTH AFRICA’S real problem is the “ poor white,” 
the man of European descent who cannot do skilled 
work and will not do unskilled. He is rather to be 

pitied than blamed, for he is the product of the contact 
of two races of widely different culture. When first the 
white man came to South Africa and pegged out his claim, 
he regarded the African aborigines as less than human. 
He shot them at sight, he enslaved them, he made them 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, and to provide 
additional labour he imported slaves from Malaya and 
Equatorial Africa. Every country that has introduced 
slavery into its economic and social life has paid a heavy 
penalty, and South Africa has been no exception. 

The presence of slaves meant that the white man regarded 
manual toil as degrading because it was slave’s work. One 
at least of the early colonists was far-sighted enough to see 
the folly of this. More than two centuries ago Van Imhoff 
affirmed, “I believe it would have been better had we, 
when this colony was founded, commenced with Europeans 
and brought them hither in such numbers that hunger 
and want would have forced them to work. But having 
Imported slaves every common or ordinary European 
becomes a gentleman and prefers to be served than to serve. 
: +» They consider it a shame to work with their own hands.” 
But Van Imhoff was a voice crying in the wilderness; the 
colonists paid no heed. 

After the Bushmen had been wiped out, and the Hottentots 
teduced to economic subservience, the colonists attempted 


to pursue the same policy with the Bantu or “ Kaffirs,” 
who were then moving south in a mighty migration. For 
three-quarters of a century South Africa has been trying 
to reduce the Bantu to complete economic dependence. 
The method followed has been that which Van Imhoff 
denounced. The heavy and dirty work of the community 
has been marked out as “ Kaffirs’ work.” It is the native 
African who builds the roads and delves in the mines, who 
hauls the coal and does the boots, who cleans the sewers 
and delivers the meat. The white man has reserved for 
himself the skilled work and the direction of other men’s 
toil. The plumber is a white man, while the “ plumber’s 
mate” is a native; the foreman is a white man while the 
navvies he directs are natives. This strict segregation 
runs right through South African industry, and the position 
is now fortified by law, for the Colour Bar Act makes it an 
offence for any native to undertake skilled work. 

It was fear that led the white man to put this Colour Bar 
Act upon the statute book. He was afraid that if the door 
of skilled employment were opened to the native the white 
man would sooner or later be pushed out of the industrial 
market. So by the Colour Bar Act he has tried to dig 
himself in. But here, as always, fear is a bad motive. 
It blinds people to everything except the immediate conse- 
quences, and it prevented the Europeans from seeing the 
trouble they were laying up for their own weaker brethren. 
In every considerable community there are those who are 
not fitted for doing skilled work. In Europe such men 
become dockers, or porters, or navvies—humble but honour- 
able toilers. But in South Africa these laborious jobs are 
regarded as “‘ Kaffirs’ work”; no white man would dream 
of undertaking them. The result is that, if the European 
is incapable of skilled work, he cannot enter the ranks of 
unskilled labour, but falls below that level and becomes a 
‘“‘ poor white,” a social parasite, a loafer hanging on to the 
skirts of white society, a decadent slowly sinking lower into 
the morass of degradation, a feckless, hopeless figure. One 
white man in every twelve in South Africa is in this category 
to-day! It is the greatest social problem with which the 
country has to deal. 

This is the price they are paying for the introduction of 
slavery two centuries ago, and for the maintenance ever 
since of the slave-owners’ attitude towards manual toil. 
So long as manual labour is regarded as degrading and as 
“ Kaffirs’ work ” with which no white man must soil his 
hands, just so long will industrial prosperity delay its 
coming. Dr. John Philip, that great South African, who is 
just coming into his own, fought a long and lonely battle 
against the white colonists on this very question a century 
ago. He told them the unpalatable truth that there could 
be no progress for the colony so long as the African was 
regarded as something inferior, as merely a worker, a servant 
and a producer, and he affirmed that prosperity would come 
when the African was recognised as the consumer, with 
money to spend, and free to sell his labour where he would, 
in a word, as a man with a man’s rights. 

But South Africa has been slow to learn the lesson. The 
white man, she says, must do the skilled work and the black 
man the unskilled. Which means that no man, white or 
black, can begin at the bottom and work his way up. For 
the white man the industrial ladder has no lower rungs and 
he cannot start to climb; while for the native the ladder 
has no upper rungs and he cannot climb beyond a certain 
point. For the one the ladder has no bottom, for the other 
no top. The one must begin at the point marked “ skilled 
toil,” the other must cease at that point. For the one 
the first half of the road to advancement is closed, for the 
other the second half; for neither is there an industrial 
thoroughfare. 
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But what of the “ poor white,” the man who lacks the 
capacity to start half-way up the ladder? It may or may 
not be his own fault that he is unfitted mentally or physically 
to undertake skilled work. Social usage will not permit 
him to begin at the bottom of the ladder, and physical or 
intellectual inability makes it impossible for him to get on the 
ladder at the point marked “ skilled.” The result is that 
he does not start at all; he never even gets his foot on the 
industrial ladder. The ‘“‘ poor white ’ becomes a degenerated 
lounger and an unemployable. The attempt to “ keep the 
native in his place ” industrially, in other words to restrict 
him to unskilled work, cannot go on indefinitely. A vigorous 
and virile people cannot be permanently repressed. The 
day will come when the Bantu will enter into their own. 
But in the meantime there is the growingly serious problem 
of the “ poor whites,” whose number steadily increases. 
So long as South Africa tries to keep her black population 
down, so long will she pay the penalty by ,turning an in- 
creasing number of her white sons into social parasites. 
This is a price which no country can afford to pay. 


Correspondence 


HOUSES AND THE SUBSIDY 
To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Str,—As one who has taken considerable interest in the 
housing question, allow me to express my doubt as to whether 
the reduction of £25 in the subsidy for houses has had such an 
effect as you suggest, especially as the net cost to the owners of 
the houses is to-day about £100 less than a year ago. 

The present subsidy for Wheatley houses (capitalised) is 
£134 10s., and for Chamberlain houses £50. As to these latter, 
the housing committee of a great city near here has abolished 
it altogether from April Ist of this year. The chairman and some 
of the most influential members of the committee are members 
of the Labour Party; it would therefore seem that they agree 
with Mr. Chamberlain that the time has come for the reduction 
of the subsidy, and that they are prepared to take more drastic 
steps in this direction than he has.—Yours, etc., 

Great House, Chipping Sodbury, Glos. 

May 17th. 


[We hold no brief for the subsidies under Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Act of 1923; but we do believe in the need for the building of 
far more houses for letting under the Wheatley Act, and we 
find it impossible not to connect the rapid fall in house-building 
during recent months with Mr. Chamberlain’s policy in reducing 
the amount of subsidy available. It is absurd, in face of the 
continuing shortage of houses, to have a vast body of workers in 
the building industry unemployed; and this condition of things 
strongly suggests that the reduction of the subsidies has been 
pressed too far.—Eb. N.S.] 


LIONEL WALKER, 


MINERS’ RELIEF 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


4 Sir,—In view of the correspondence which has appeared in 
your columns on the subject of the Mansion House Fund, the 
following extract from a letter I received a day or two ago from 
the mother of a large family in a mining village in Monmouth 
may be of interest to you. 

... “I may say that since the Prince of Wales made the 
great appeal for the miners and the Lord Mayor’s Fund has come 
into operation, the unemployed are being well looked after. 
The family that you spoke about has been well assisted. The 
husband had work in the Midlands, and just a week ago the 
wife and children joined him, and I am pleased to say through 
the Fund they were well equipped for the journey. I pray the 
poor mites will never experience anything like again.” (The 
family had been on the verge of starvation.) ‘‘ I must say the 
unemployed are receiving great relief from the L.M. Fund. 
The children are now fed in school. New clothing is given out 
each week and food vouchers are given according to the income. 
Also children are receiving boots in school. The distress now 
in the majority are the men who are employed, as the wages 
they bring home is shameful. In many cases their plight is far 
worse than those that are out of work. Because they are working 
they are debarred from any help from the Fund; no matter how 


es 


small the income or how large the family, there is no help’ for 
them.’’—Yours, etc., R. C. Boarpman, 
7 Albert Mansions, 
Northumberland Street, W. 1. 
May 19th. 


THE RENUNCIATION OF WAR 


To the Editor of Tut NEw StTaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—The Times of the 17th inst., in different columns, furnished 
instructive examples of the confusion in which this pathetically 
‘**too previous” idea at present remains. The “ Disarmament 
Manifesto Committee ”’ is reported as stating that “‘ The attempt to 
secure a general disarmament by the League of Nations so far has 
failed ; and everything points to a resumption of that competition 
in armaments which, as is now generally agreed, is a principal 
cause of war.” ‘‘ It is urged,” says the Times, in further sum. 
marising the Manifesto, ‘‘ that if the Pact of Paris is intended to 
be observed there can be no further use for armaments, except for 
the purposes of police, and that it remains to complete the pact 
by agreements for the peaceable settlement of disputes.” Nothing 
could be more logical or better reasoned than this, yet so far are 
some subscribing nations from recognising what their subscription 
involves—or must we say so determined are some people to 
ignore it—that in the same issue we find a leading Italian news. 
paper quoted as saying, ‘‘ The State feels compelled to . . . train 
the young for war,” and adding (that there may be no mistake 
about it), “‘ the Fascist State trains and will train for conquest!” 
Could anything be more worthy of the country of Machiavelli— 
at one moment by solemn signature to renounce war as an instru- 
ment of national policy, and at another boldly to assert, “ we 
train and will train for wars of conquest”? Of course, a news- 
paper’s indiscretions and State declarations are two different 
things, but it is to be feared that the Jmpero was in this instance 
speaking all too truly for Italy, and perhaps for some other 
countries too. 

In his Observer review to-day Mr. J. C. Squire quotes from 
A Soldier's Diary as follows: ‘*‘ November 11th, 1918. Thank 
God the end of the awful blind waste and brutality of war has 
come, and let us pray it may never return. . . . After this lesson, 
is man too little-minded and forgetful to banish the things that 
cause war?” To banish the things—that’s what’s wanted: 
courageously to substitute law for war. Are we “ too little. 
minded and forgetful ” to do it, and mad enough to let the “ blind 
waste and brutality ’ return ?—Y ours, etc., 

Chevington Grove, Bury St. Edmunds, 

Suffolk. 
May 19th. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S FOREIGN POLICY 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—With a good deal of the criticism in your article, “ The 
Appeal to the People,” I, though a Conservative, find myself in 
agreement. I do not think either the British Empire or the 
British Constitution is in danger, and I deprecate the cheap 
appeal of much of the “ literature”’ that you quote. [f Tory 
Democracy is to prove itself the best form of Government, as 
I believe it is, it must base itself on the intelligence of the 
masses. Of course, I must not be taken to share all your views 
of the Government’s domestic policy, though I do think that 
more strenuous measures should be adopted to combat the evils 
of unemployment. 

But unemployment is not the only big issue before the country; 
there is the question of peace. I notice that you do not say much 
about foreign policy. Yet here, surely, we may be thankful for 
the principles of stability and “‘ safety-first.””, Do not Mr. Baldwins 
Government, and Sir Austen Chamberlain in particular, deserve 
support for their encouragement of the League of Nations, their 
reduction of armaments, and their other efforts in the cause of 
peace—as set out in the section of the Prime Minister’s election 
address headed ‘‘ Peace Abroad ’’ ?—Yours, etc., 

May 21st. ‘* Tory LEAGUER 


[This question is dealt with in our leading article this week. 
—Ep. N.S.]} 


W. S. Goprrey. 


” 
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Miscellany 
INGLORIOUS MILTONS 
| found to enjoy bad poems more than great ones. At 
least this is the case with me. Paradise Lost and the 


THINK, if people would but own it, they would be 
Purgatorio stir me to admiration; the poems of Lord 
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Thurlow move me to that “ sudden glory,” perhaps arising 
from a sense of superiority, which, according to Hobbes, is 
the essence of laughter. I feel awed in reading Virgil; but 
for real pleasure give me Cicero’s jingle, O fortunatam 
natam ¢ 

O happy fate that Rome should date 

Her birthday from my consulate. 
Half my delight, in the old days when I saw Maritana or 
The Bohemian Girl, came from listening to the exquisite 
lyrics of Poet Bunn, with their marvellous antitheses : 
: Words cannot scatter the thoughts we fear, 

For, though they flatter, they mock the ear ; 
or their accurate grammar : 
Of those avail ere yet they fade. 


At one time I even made a practice of collecting the 
works of poetasters, and Stephen Duck and Thomas 
Flatman were among my laureates. Unluckily, some of my 
friends showed too keen an appreciation of these writers, 
borrowed the books, and forgot to return them. I shall 
therefore in this short paper, which is intended to pay a 
tribute of gratitude to the rhymesters who have enriched 
my private store of harmless pleasure, be compelled to 
trust in certain cases to a memory which is now growing a 
little capricious, and which not improbably may sometimes 
tend to improve the verses it retains. 

The first choice shall be a Mr. Thwaites, who was Mayor 
of Durham in 1850, and, to judge by “ certain signs writ in 
sundry place,” appears to have celebrated his installation 
by compelling the City Council, and other people who till 
that moment were his friends, to accept copies of his poems. 
I should imagine that, like the citizens of Q.’s “ Troy,” 
they marked their appreciation by making him ex-Mayor 
next year. As to his literary allegiance, he leaves us in 
no doubt. He has modelled his style upon that of a 
recently-deceased Poet Laureate, though, with captivating 
modesty, he owns inferiority to his master : 

Southey, thy great poetic strain ! 


To imitate thee were in vain 
By men of humble mind. 


This humility seems justified; for one of his imitations 
begins : 
There is a place from which we start 
When we’re inclined to run. 
Another is more in the Wordsworthian vein : 


There is a flower of beauteous form, 
It doth adorn our garden plot: 

It loves the shade of summer’s morn, 
Its name is called Forget-me-not. . . 


When Autumn with its yellow tint 
Doth show what soon will be our lot, 

That heart must be as hard as flint 
Which saith not, Lord, forget me not. 


When Winter sweeps our flowers away, 
I'll still preserve thee in a pot: 

Thou shalt be sheltered night and day, 
My precious, sweet Forget-me-not. 


And when our all of strength shall fail, 
And we poor mortals are forgot, 

We have a Friend within the vale (sic) 
Who saith He will forget us not. 

Another poet was inspired to elegy by the death of 
Mr. Gladstone. His thoughts turned to the triumphal 
progress of 1879: 

And then, besides, who received such ovations 
In passing through the railway stations? 

Mr. J. C. Schars, F.C.S., was desirous of reconciling 
science with Christianity. In pursuance of this laudable 
aim he published, “ at his office,” a volume of “ oratorical 
Verse” entitled, in portmanteau-fashion, “‘ Chemistianity.” 
Beginning in a kind of blank verse, “ Dear Friends, I step 
forward to hand you my brief work with native diffidence 
and humility,” he soon breaks into rhyme : 


I have not the measure, therefore extend 

My two hands to you as warm friend to friend: 
My aim in Work was verse narrational 

Of each known Element term’d Chemical : 
Chemistry’s the Science of all science, 

To disciples first-hand God-evidence. 


But mere heroics speedily prove unequal to the expression 
of his enthusiasm. Lyric alone can satisfy him; and he 
gives us a “ Chemistian Song” in which the refrain is 
neatly varied like the elements in carbon-compounds : 


Chemistian lore should be 
Well known on land and sea, 
To sow the seed of Chemistry, so heigh, so ho, so hee. 


Its creed will good seed sow, 

Honour and Virtue grow, 

Like Banian spreading Liberty, so heigh, so hee, so ho. 
For work, and happy play, 

No lore’s so good, we say, 

As bright Chemistianity, so hee, so ho, so heigh. 

To train all youth’s the plea, 

By tutors paid and free, 

In Science link’d with Piety, so heigh, so ho, so hee. 
Then belle will walk with beau, 

In gainful gorgeous show, 

Fine Art will glow with born Beauty, so heigh, so hee, so ho. 
Blart quacks will lose their say, 

Labour have its due day, 

Capital work’d in Equity, so hee, so ho, so heigh. 

I am not quite sure what “ Blart quacks” are; but 
social reformers may be glad to learn that there is” one 
certain way of putting an end to the industrial evils from 
which we are suffering. If, in fact, to use our poet’s own 
words, we “ band Earth with knowledge round her comely 
round waist, ’gainst Ignorant Assumption spread Chemistian 
lore taste, and with Good-will, in Missions, from sea-poles 
embrace her,” then ‘“‘ Comfort, with High Pleasure, will 
gang through world together.” One may, perhaps hyper- 
critically, find fault with the rhyme of together and embrace 
her, but the sentiment is surely admirable. 

I may add that I know nothing about the success of 
Mr. Schars’s book. It was issued in a limited edition. My 
copy is numbered 561; and the author, apparently, relied on 
subscriptions. and on presentation copies. 

Some years ago, scanning the shelves of a second-hand 
bookshop, and noticing that a small volume, entitled 
Biblical Events in Verse, was “* dedicated, in filial affection, 
to little Florence by her Papa the Author,” I decided that 
it was probably worth the sixpence the shopman demanded ; 
and, despite the income-tax, I have never regretted the 
outlay. My first glance fell on a line describing Joseph 
and his brethren : 

He lifted up his eyes, and they fell on Benjamin, 
itself a treasure. I have sometimes thought the writer had 
studied the later books of Milton, though there are some 
resemblances to Sylvester’s Du Bartas. He follows history 
from the Creation to the death of Moses, omitting nothing 
of interest : 


The ark was seen by Pharaoh’s daughter, who in the river cool, 
In the evening came to bathe herself (her customary rule) .. . 
The child grew and was comely, and Pharaoh’s daughter’s son became, 
Who, because drawn from the water, gave him Moses for his name. 


For the narrative portion of the work, this writer employs 
what—with a certain hesitation—I should imagine to be 
meant for the metre of Macaulay’s Armada or Chapman’s 
Iliad, though there is no slavish regularity in his use of it : 
Then believed they in the Lord, Who had in safety brought them on, 
And with Moses all did praise Him, with timbrel and this song. 
But he, too, like Mr. Schars, cannot restrain the lyric 
impulse, and has recourse to rushing anapests at exciting 
and lofty moments : 


O Lord, who is like Thee among all the gods? 
In holiness who is so great? 

Who so fearful in praises and wonders divine ? 

Who can perform miracles equal to Thine ? 
Who like Thee tempests make and abate ? 


On the whole, however, I prefer him in the dirge, for the 
epinician ode scarcely seems to give full play to his 
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genius, especially when it is trammelled by too close an 
adherence to a Biblical original. To justify my opinion, 
I give a few stanzas from his elegy on the death of Aaron, 
in which, as will be seen, he has no Hebrew model to hamper 
him : 

Brother of Moses, farewell ! 

Winds o’er thy grave sing a knell, 

Echoes of thy memory tell 

Silently. 

(I would draw attention to this fine oxymoron, which may 
remind the reader of Mrs. Browning’s silence which stood 
and audibly budded) : 


Head of the Levite race, 
Vacant is now thy place, 
Gone thy benignant face, 
Eternally. 
Tabernacle rites are o’er, 
Sacrifice thou wilt no more, 
Nor the anointing oil pour 
Sacerdotally. 


Meek sharer in Moses’ toil, 

Who from work didst ne’er recoil, 

Thou hast earned the fruitful soil 
Deservedly. 


Co-partner of Moses’ sin, 
Frailty in the land of Zin, 
And in Canaan’s banishing 
Regretfully. 
This is well set in close juxtaposition to a furious denuncia- 
tion of Pharaoh, who is “‘ hid in some sacred spot, all apart 
from vulgarity’s gaze,” having lost his army so vast, though 
somehow the vulture’s beak is stained with his blood, and 
he is “lain” in the Pyramids. There seems, indeed, to be 
something in the Pentateuch specially inspiring to poets; 
for I remember an epic (now, alas! no longer on my 
shelves) entitled ‘‘ The Book,” the author of which was a 
devotee of Dryden. Of “‘ Canto II., The Fall,” one couplet 
remains in my memory : 
And Eve did think the apple very nice, 
And so she hearkened to the snake’s advice. 

Alas! as Dr. Johnson repeatedly remarks, ‘‘ devotional 
poetry is always unsatisfactory: the paucity of the topics 
enforces perpetual repetition, and the sanctity of the matter 
rejects the ornaments of figurative diction.” Although 
John Wesley thought otherwise, and held that ‘“ while 
Poetry keeps its place as the handmaid of Piety, it shall 
attain, not a poor perishable wreath, but a crown that fadeth 
not away,” it is likely that such immortality as the writers 
I have been quoting may gain will be due neither to their 
religion nor to their literary genius, but to their undoubted 
power of exciting amusement in the reader. 

But commentators may be quite as amusing as poets. 
I have before me an interpretation of Macbeth in which the 
play is treated as a Morality, and the aid of etymology 
brought in to enforce the allegory. Duncan is a dark 
cannikin, a vessel from which the holy wine is spilt by 
violence. No wonder Lady Macbeth prays Night to “ pall 
him in the dimmest smoke of hell.” Malcolm, strange to 
say, is a column of ill; Donalbain a white gift; Dunsinane 
allows us to choose between “ Dark and Sinlike” and 
“* Dunsinane-like.”” Macbeth himself, the sinful one (is he 
not the son of Sinel?), has the character of Antiochus, the 
enemy of the Maccabees. As is only right, he does not 
meet Satan (Seyton) till near the end of the play, though 
rather earlier he has only just escaped contact with Hecate, 
or Hectic Hate, the Queen of Hell. It is satisfactory to 
learn that, though Macbeth scotched Scotland, he did not 
kill her, and that England, which, following Pope Gregory, 
the writer calls Angel-land, came to the rescue just in 
time. 

For other equally convincing etymologies, the reader 
should turn to the book itself, which costs half a crown, 
and is appropriately published by the Ludo Press. 

EK. E. KE..err. 
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Drama 
THREE PLAYS 


HE revival of Mary Rose at the Haymarket theatre 
gives one an opportunity of inspecting one of 
Sir James Barrie’s most adroit theatrical Pieces 
once again in the hope of discovering how this wizard of 
the theatre works his illusionist feats. I have to confess 
to being unable to consider Barrie as a dramatist in the 
sense that we consider Ben Jonson, Congreve, Wycherley, 
Goldsmith, Sheridan, Wilde, Shaw, and even W. S. Gilbert 
as dramatists. All these writers were serious in the sense 
that, although they wrote to entertain and amuse the public, 
they wrote about the real men and women of their time, 
and in their plays we see each age reflected in the mirror of 
a particular temperament. Some of those mirrors distorted 
badly, some were cracked, and all gave imperfect reflections, 
but they were held up to nature, and the imperfections of 
the views presented were due to radical defects or short- 
comings in the mind’s glass of each particular author. 

But Barrie does not hold the mirror up to nature. He 
does not see, or if he sees he is not interested in, the life 
around him. Perhaps The Admirable Crichton is an excep- 
tion, but in his later plays he is not concerned with the 
world, which he treats neither with the contempt of a 
pessimist nor with the enthusiasm of an optimist—the two 
most popular attitudes of the successful dramatist—but 
with the indifference of a Maskelyne staging The Vanishing 
Cat or The Disappearing Woman. Barrie does not tum 
away from the visible world in order to explore an invisible 
world. He is not seeking a reality behind the appearances, 
as the physicists, the poets and the musicians—indeed as all 
true scientists and artists are. He is rather the conjurer in 
the theatre, the magician who can perform the most astonish- 
ing tricks—tricks that have nothing whatever to do with 
any life that ever was or ever will be lived. Mr. Maskelyne 
and other great conjurers and _ illusionists work with 
elaborate stage properties and apparatus, employing assis- 
tants who are occasionally dressed up to play the part of 
a sailor or an old woman or some other convenient type of 
puppet, but Barrie is the first of these conjurers or grand 
illusionists to make use of the whole paraphernalia of the 
theatre and construct his illusion in the frame of a stage 
play with real actors. 

And the fun of the thing is that he manages to dispense 
even with the conjurer’s sleight-of-hand. If proof were 
needed of the superiority of thought to matter, of cunning 
of mind to cunning of hand, Barrie’s Mary Rose would provide 
it. So artfully has the conjurer Barrie prepared the trick 
that Mary Rose does not need to vanish from sight before 
we can rub our eyes in order to convince us of the conjurer’s 
magical prowess; no, she merely walks slowly off the stage 
to music, and we are quite satisfied that she has not gone for 
a walk, but has really disappeared into some spiritland. 
There is only one part in this grand illusion, and it is that 
of the disappearing woman, represented during the present 
revival by that fascinating young actress, Miss Angela 
Baddeley, who is all that the author could wish and, in fact, 
more than he would need. 

In Mr. John van Druten’s new play After All, produced 
by the Three Hundred Club in affiliation with the Stage 
Society at the Apollo theatre, we are back with a bump to 
solid earth. Mr. van Druten’s realism is his greatest asset, 
for a truthful study of middle-class life is certain to be of 
some interest, and in After All he presents us with a vivid 
study of a struggle between parents and children that 
probably typical of hundreds of homes in and around 
London to-day. The daughter breaks away and leads her 
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own life; the son, more susceptible to the selfish weakness 
of his mother’s affection and need for him, remains at 
home. But, finally, we are shown the daughter marrying 
the man she has lived with, and about to bring up a family 
on very much the same lines as her own parents. The play 
js interesting and holds the attention, although it is full of 
technical blemishes, some of which are very irritating 
because they point so clearly to the fact that After All is 
really conceived by its author as a novel. The fact that 
he has cut it down within his own mind to the three acts 
and two and a half hours of dramatic performance makes 
it none the less obviously adapted. There is not a scrap of 
dramatic invention in it, and if you ask me what I mean 
by dramatic invention I will refer you to the brilliant episode 
with the Coliseum ticket in Rope at the Ambassadors’ 
Theatre, an incident which would be meaningless and 
ineffectual in a novel, but which is pure theatre and must 
move every spectator with dramatic instinct to enthusiasm. 
Personally I disliked the unflinching realism of the acting. 
Miss Helen Haye as the mother and Miss Norah Balfour as 
the daughter Phyl were so lifelike that I am really terrified 
I may meet them in the flesh one day. I do not call this 
photographic representation acting. At any rate, acting as 
an art does not enter into it. Yet I cannot see what else 
they were to do with their parts, and therefore I consider 
this another example of Mr. van Druten’s failure in dramatic 
invention, for he has given his actors nothing to act, but 
only types to imitate. 

It is, on the other hand, the merit of Frantisek Langer’s 
play The Outskirts, now being performed at the Gate Theatre 
in a translation from the Czech by Lawrence Hyde, that he 
does give his actors acting parts. And, as is usual at the 
Gate Theatre, the acting was good, especially Mr. Derrick 
de Marney’s performance as Francis, the neurotic young 
hooligan who murders a man and then is tormented with 
the desire to make a public confession. This Czech author 
has obviously read Dostoievsky’s Crime and Punishment, 
but his psychology is not as convincing as that of the Russian 
novelist, and he fails to make us believe in or sympathise 
with the unnatural hankerings of his hero after public 
execution. For this young man—unlike Raskolnikov, who 
committed a cold-blooded murder of a harmless old woman—- 
only accidentally killed a man in a moment’s rage at finding 
him in the bedroom of his girl. | As a commonsense English- 
man, I simply found myself irritated beyond endurance by 
the ridiculous notion of the Eumenides relentlessly pursuing 
this young blackguard. After all, the Eumenides must be 
credited with some discretion. The best thing in the play 
was the scene between the young man and an ex-judge in a 
public park. The ex-judge, admirably played by Mr. 
Norman Shelley, was a brilliant character sketch, and the 
dialogue between these two characters in this scene had 
such vivacity, invention and real imagination that, had the 
rest of the play been up to the same level, The Outskirts 
would have been a considerable piece of work. As it is, the 
play breaks down lamentably in the final scenes after a 
promising beginning. 

It seems strange that the Gate Theatre has such difficulty 
in finding good English plays—plays that are too original or 
unconventional to find a market in the ordinary commercial 
theatre. It is to such enterprises as the Gate Theatre that 
the promising young dramatist must look for the encourage- 
ment and practical help of public performance; and I notice 
that in the list of the plays performed at the Gate Theatre 
during the 1928-1929 season, only one play, The Man who 
ate the Popomack, was by an English author; of the others, 
four were German, two were American, and one was Czech. 
This is a strange record for an English experimental theatre. 

J. B.-W. 


THE HAG OF AUVERGNE 


WAS surprised once by nightfall in the hill-country of 
Auvergne. Being tired and hungry, and in a desolate 
place, I was glad to see a house and a light. I knocked 

at the door, and was told that I should find an excellent 
bed and good food and wine in a remote village two or three 
miles away. Off I went, slogging along in the darkness. 
Just when I had begun to think that some twist in the track 
had led me wrong, I emerged on to a kind of sunken road, 
which led into a tumbledown village. With a sinking heart 
I signalled out the only possible shelter, an evil dwarf of 
a place: drab, misshapen, and apparently deserted. When 
I had hammered on the door for some time, there was a 
sound of unbolting, and a hag peered at me, holding above 
her tousled head a stinking lamp that smoked and spat. 
Her teeth were black as night, and very scarce. Her whole 
bearing terrified me, and something sinister within the house 
made itself known to me. She stared in silence, and as there 
was nothing for it but to take what I could get, I smiled at 
her as though the look of her had pierced my heart (it had, 
by God!). And, as though I were intoxicated with her 
bizarre beauty and the comforts of her establishment, 
I asked for food and lodging. She did not speak, and I took 
her for a dumb witch. But she motioned me within, shut 
the door, and showed me into a frowsy room, lit only by 
a second of her special stink-lamps. 

“If this is fairyland,” said I to myself, ‘‘ the poets have 
exaggerated, as usual.” 

As I stood awkwardly, wondering what would happen 
next, the monster spoke, and in a voice so gentle and so 
musical that I knew without doubt the Devil was in the 
business. She offered me what food there was, but as to 
the bed, said she, that was a more difficult matter. 

** You see,” she said in that sweet voice of hers, “ you 
see, the fact is that during the season—and we are now in 
full season—there’s a great run on the house.” (What sort 
of a triple fool did she take me for?) ‘‘ My house has a 
reputation, as is clear from the fact that you, surely a 
stranger, have chosen it. This very day, sir, I have been 
all but eaten bare by the great concourse of travellers and 
tourists. Every April it is the same story. I fear I shall 
have to enlarge my house at once. I have long had 
improvements in mind.” 

Here she paused and sighed, and I nodded hastily. The 
hag! Here was I, in April, without a traveller within miles 
of me, in a twopenny unheard-of village, having my ears 
filled with this nonsense about the season and the concourse 
of travellers ! 

However, I was half mad with hunger and fatigue, so 
I humoured her. I waited anxiously for what she would 
say next. 

“IT can arrange, possibly, a little soup,” she said, ‘“* and 
perhaps a trifle of something else. But the bed—you see, 
one is so crowded out. There are the two gentlemen from 
Paris; there is the lady from Castelnaudary, who sings so 
well. There is the Polish gentleman—yes, so many guests.” 

She ticked them off on her fingers. 

** T will see if a corner can be found,” she said. 

Madness! The house can have had no more than a 
kitchen, an eating-room and two, or perhaps three other 
rooms in it. 

She went out into a dark kitchen, shutting the door. 
I waited, and presently she returned and set before me one 
of the filthiest meals it has ever fallen to my lot to eat. 
The soup was lukewarm grease in a chipped plate; there 
was a hunk of horse-meat and two old apples. I tried to 
wash it all down with some plentifully watered red wine. 


> 
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When this agony was over, I lit my pipe and began to 
think of all the good meals of the world, and all the comfort 
of the rich travellers I had so often abused. And while 
I mused the hag stood behind my chair, a few feet away 
from me. Now and then she crept about the room, like 
a cat, stealthily. For a long time I tried to take no notice 
of her, but I could feel her eyes upon me ever and again. 
It made me first ill-at-ease, and then angry and frightened, 
and the more I thought of the night I had to pass under 
her beastly roof, the more uncomfortable I became. 
Perhaps, thought I, it would be wiser to pay for the so-called 
meal, and go out and walk all night. I had done that before, 
but the prospect was not attractive. Finally she got me 
into such a state of nerves that I turned and said, as 
confidently as I could : 

‘** Madame, I hope I am not keeping you up.” 

“No, no,” said she. “In any case I have to wait up 
for my other guests.” 

““ They are not in yet?” 

““Oh, no. They are always up to some gaiety or other. 
They will return when they are tired. But they will not 
disturb you. They will go quietly to their beds—the 
pleasure-lovers ! ” 

All this talk was so fantastic that I almost laughed aloud. 
The village consisted of, I suppose, ten houses and a few 
barns and byres, and here was she asking me to believe 
that people came here as they would to a town with a casino 
and a dozen dance-clubs ! 

* There’s much pleasure, now,” she continued. ‘“* When 
I was young it was different. One went to bed earlier. 
But, mark you, we of Auvergne have never been against 
a bit of fun. Innocent fun, it is understood.” 

I was growing drowsy, but I realised suddenly why she 
was standing over me like this. It was all part of her 
miserable bluff. She was gaining time. The thing was to 
get me to hed early and then sit up herself, in order to 
persuade me that she was waiting to let in her guests, when 
they returned from their innocent revels in this hotbed of 
gaiety. It occurred to me at once that it might be interesting 
to oppose her plan; simply to sit there smoking until she 
wearied of the whole business, and had to confess herself 
beaten. But it was not worth while. I was too tired, and 
I was sick of her presence. 

Then she spoke again, in that golden and silver voice 
that the Devil had lent her for his purpose. 

** Seeing that you are a traveller,” 
come far, you must be tired. Have you other luggage 
besides this sack? It has just this moment occurred to me 
that there’s one room vacant. How thoughtless of me to 
have forgotten it. The rush confuses one, does it not?” 

“It does,” said I. 

** I will, if you please, show you to your room,” said she. 

So I gave in, and was led up a narrow, creaking, mouldering 
rickety, perilous staircase into a frowsy room with a small 
patch of tattered carpet spread on dirty boards. A blackened 
blodge of candle was thrust into my hand, and the crazy 
door was shut. I heard her shuffling down, and I guessed 
that she would give me long enough to undress and go to 
sleep, before going to bed herself. 

I prised open the window that was loose in its decayed 
sashes, and then I lay on top of the bed in my clothes, with 
my pack for pillow. Before I fell asleep I heard her coming 
slowly and carefully up the stairs. Somewhere in the 
abominable house a door squeaked and shut, and then all 
was quiet. 


, 


she said, “‘ and have 


I was awake early, and downstairs in the uncertain light 
of a drizzling morning, having decided to go on my way 
without waiting another moment under that rotting roof. 





The morning smelt clean and cool, and I longed for the rain, 
but when I asked for my bill, all the fuss broke out again. 

“It is, you see, the season,” she said; “‘ one is, of course 
always only too pleased to accommodate travellers, ond 
one takes what pains one can to make them comfortable. 
But it’s not easy, especially when there is food and a room 
to be prepared late at night, and all the concourse of 
travellers to be satisfied—the two Parisians, the Polish 
gentleman, and so forth. And my household staff is depleted, 
My son is away, and my chambermaid is ill. It is difficult.” 

Did she not know that I would have paid a hundred franes 
gladly to get clear of the place? 

“‘ Give me my bill, please,” I said. 

“In more normal times,” said she, “I could take you at 
a more reasonable charge, but as it is, one has to live, and 
it is the season, after all. Therefore, considering the trouble 
and the room and the food, I cannot charge you, sir, less 
than eight francs.” 

In announcing this sum, she put all the alluring music 
of which she was master into her voice. She might have 
been asking for twenty pounds, so anxiously did she watch 
my face. 

She, no doubt, expected me to wrangle, and to tell her 
it was too stiff, but I longed to be in the fresh air, so I paid 
up, leaving her, if she cared, to think me a reckless young 
spendthrift. 

And so I left this fashionable resort and went out into 
the rain, while she watched me from the open door. I looked 
back, and saw the wretched hovels of the village, right out 
of the way of any traveller, and made more dreary by the 
morning mist. And of all the broken-down houses, that of 
my late hostess was the worst; the most scandalously 
dilapidated. But such nightmares fade quickly. The 
morning rain was meat and drink to me, and I was soon 
singing my way across a vast heath, like a boy let out of 
school. 

I had to walk a long way before I found my refreshment 
in a happy little village, with the sun shining and the birds 
singing. J. B. Morton. 


BAGNOLI 


ROM steep walls of rock 

io Into the still river-pool 
Gazing down I stand. 

There two worlds I see, the one 
Showing through clear sunlit depths 
Smooth green pebbles and round boulders, 
And above a shallow ledge 
A big fish basking. 


But there too, enframed 

By that rocky brink, appears 

A far different world, 

A space vaster and more deep 

Than the pool’s depth, rocks and banks 
Crowned with ilex and tall poplars, 
And, below, the sky’s blue vault 

With white clouds scattered. 


Should I cast a stone 
In the pool’s midst, straight would all 
Vanish, water-world, 
Rocks, clouds and inverted trees, 
Shattered by a thousand wavelets. 
But, ashamed, I turn away, 
Loth to break the spell of tranquil 
Beauty’s moment. 
R. C. TREVELYAN. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


« g RS una: species mille”’: such is the motto of 
A Messrs. Heinemann’s series, the last contribution 

to which is Mrs. Strong’s handbook upon Art in 
Ancient Rome (2 vols., 10s. 6d. each). Her book is intended 
both for students and for the cultivated public. ‘“ In order 
to understand the later developments of art in Rome, it is 
necessary, first, to know something of the art of primitive 
Italy, when Rome was only one—and by no means the 
oreatest—of the Italic cities. In order to appreciate fully 
Rome’s eventual contribution to the art of the West, we 
need to understand how upon the old Latin stock were 
srafted shoots brought in turn from Etruria, from Greece, 
from the great Hellenistic cities of Asia and of Africa. And 
if these foreign growths threatened at times, as towards the 
end of the Republic, to absorb the vital sap of the original 
tree, yet the Roman type recovered itself under the Empire 
and gradually reached its full and independent develop- 
ment. Augustus began the miracle by forcing all the arts, 
including literature, to be faithful interpreters of the Imperial 
idea. But Augustus only effected a transition. The art of 
his principate can no longer be looked upon as reproducing 
in their entirety the essential qualities of Roman art. 
Augustan art is strongly tinged with a naturalism which 
was elaborated to its perfection under the Flavians. But 
after the Flavians this naturalism declined and died, and 
gave place to the severe realism of Trajanic art. Then, 
after endless transformations and experiments under the 
Antonines, art acquired by degrees that stern majesty 
which already marks several works of the period of the 
Severi, attains to full efflorescence under Constantine, and, 
fortunately for the art of primitive Christianity and that 
of medieval Europe, continued as a living force long after 
his principate. : P ‘. 

This passage from the preface suggests at once the 
enormous scope of the book and indicates the chronological 
system of its arrangement. I need not confess that I am 
incapable of criticising Mrs. Strong’s work, but since she 
has written for the cultivated public as well as for the 
specialist—and the majority of her readers must be among 
the former—I am entitled to give my impressions of a book 
to the making of which obviously many years of research 
and comparison have contributed. 

* * * 


How does it impress me? First of all, as a most admirable 
guide book to Roman Art (it is profusely illustrated); 
secondly, as a book which convinces us that there was 
a Roman art—an art which was not merely imitative and 
derivative, and one which has been underrated. Take, for 
example, the carvings from the Ara Pacis Auguste, voted 
by the Senate in 138 B.c. in gratitude for the safe return of 
Augustus from Gaul and Spain : the altar itself stood on 
a platform surrounded by a walled precinct decorated with 
sculptural friezes, some of which included the famous reliefs 
of processions. ‘‘In the Ara Pacis the child,” says Mrs. 
Strong, “makes a triumphant entry into art and attains 
4 position from which he has never been dislodged. He 
sno longer the diminutive man or woman of Greek art, nor 
are his charm and grace those of the conventional Hellenistic 
puiti, but real childhood in its variety is pictured here; now 
We see a baby toddling along as best he can, almost lifted 
from the ground by the strong hand that pulls him along; 
a little girl walks demurely, holding a stiff nosegay, and in 
front of her an older boy steps briskly forward; similarly, 
among the Imperial children we see a tiny boy holding on 


to the cloak of the man in front of him; a small elder sister 
smiles as she bids her little brother behave himself, while 
a young mother or attendant in the background places a 
hand in tender admonishment on the head of another child.” 
It is curious that the child should make its first appearance 
in the art of so eminently a civic and virile civilisation. 


* * * 


What strikes one about these panels is the dignity of their 
realism. And in the relief groups of allegorical figures— 
for instance, in the case of that lovely one of the Earth- 
Mother between the fertilising spirits of Air and Water, 
there is a sensuous delicacy and elaboration which makes 
it seem contemporary with French eighteenth-century art. 
When people run down Roman art of the Augustan period, 
they forget such examples of it; nor when they admire 
the bronze horses of St. Mark’s at Venice do they remember 
that these too are grand examples of Augustan sculpture. 
They forget, too, such superb triumphs of portrait-sculpture 
as the Vatican Augustus from the Prima Porta, with its 
commanding pose, its eloquent gesture and beautiful head, 
a masterpiece of grave rhetorical art. 

* * * 


In the second century from Trajan to Severus one sees 
some traces of Stoic ideals upon sculpture. The sepulchral 
statue recently found near Rome and now at the Museo 
delle Terme is a very fine specimen. Mrs. Strong has 
chosen it as her frontispiece, and as “ probably the most 
perfect Roman figure in existence,” showing what Roman 
sculptors could accomplish when they got free of “the 
paralysing influence of Greece.” She thinks that it repre- 
sents a “‘ new idea of womanhood, at once more tender and 
more spiritual.” Christianity is beginning to hold its own 
among the religious forces. The art of portraiture up to 
Diocletian becomes more and more psychological. She 
quotes Albizzati : 


In the dolorous reality of this period, which saw the crisis of the 
ancient civilisation and of its conscience, art, which has now travelled 
far from the esthetic ideals of the Greeks, took upon itself a more 
intimate social function and turned to portraiture almost as to its 
only theme. The individual characters shaped by that terrible 
century afforded the highest inspiration: the proud dignity of 
senators like Pupienus, who with the purple assumed the blood-red 
aureole of sacrifice; the abnegation and austere virtue of great 
soldiers like Claudius Gothicus and Probus; the spiritual light that 
must have irradiated the countenance of Plotinus; the indomitable 
energy of Diocletian, were more inspiring models than the exemplaria 
Greca. 


Certainly such portraits as that of Gallienus, who has a 
bad name as an erratic tyrant, but succeeded in keeping 
the enemies of the Empire in check for fifteen years, is a 
wonderful piece of interpretation. It is the portrait of a 
strange, aspiring, ruthless man, to whom his fellow human 
beings are likely to be shadows. He was a friend and 
patron of Plotinus. In the fourth century another change 
comes over portraiture. Naturalism gives place to some- 
thing unapproachable and superhuman—an abstract majesty 
from which personal peculiarities are banished. Mrs. Strong 
is reminded by them of the description of Constantius II. 
entering the Urbs (A.p. 356) : 


Though saluted as Augustus, while the whole region re-echoed 
to the thunderous applause . . . he never as much as moved a muscle, 
but his countenance remained unchanged, and as if his neck were 
fixed, he gazed straight in front of him, looking neither to left nor 
right; like a statue, even when the wheels of his chariot shook him, 
he never moved his head or hands, nor was he observed to spit 
or to rub his nose or mouth or to wipe them. ... 


This book is not only invaluable as a guide book, but 
whoever spends an idle afternoon over it, turning its pages, | 
as I have done, will see what was before a chaos of impressions 
arranging themselves into a pattern. Treating the book in — 
that way has given me the kind of pleasure which those 
films give which compress the story of the life and death of 
a plant into a few minutes. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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PARTIES AND PRINCIPLES 


The Conservative Outlook. By Sir RecinaLp MitcHELL BANKS, 
K.C., M.P. With an introduction by the Prime Minister. 
Chapman and Hall. 5s. 

The Labour Outlook. By ArtHur GREENWOOD, M.P. With an 
introduction by the Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay MacDOona.p, 
M.P. Chapman and Hall. 5s. 


The Liberal Outlook. By Husert Puiurs. With an intro- 
duction by the Rt. Hon. D. Ltoyp Grorcre,M.P. Chapman 
and Hall. 5s. 

The Spirit of Conservatism. By Artruur Bryant. With a 
foreword by the Rt. Hon. Lorp MetcnettT and a preface 
by Colonel Joun Bucnan, M.P. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

A Declaration of Tory Principles. Essays by Undergraduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Heffer. 1s. 

‘** Party,” said Halifax more than two hundred years ago, 
**cutteth off one-half of the world from the other, so that the 
mutual improvement of men’s understanding by conversing, etc., 
is lost, and men are half undone, when they lose the advantage 
of knowing what their enemies think of them.” To-day, whether 
or no much mutual improvement is got from it, there is plenty 
of “ conversing, etc.,”” and no party is left in doubt about what 
its enemies think of it. Here are five books in which keen 
partisans explain their own policies and criticise their opponents’, 
and from which a hesitating elector may get some guidance as 
to how to cast his vote. They are for the most part more con- 
cerned with their own virtues than with the other fellow’s vices. 
But Sir Reginald Banks is an exception. He devotes an inordinate 
amount of space to attacking his adversaries, and his favourite 
method is that of ‘‘ abusing the plaintiff's attorney.” It is a 
long time indeed since we have seen so intemperate and ill- 
mannered a book by a politician of repute, and we should be 
sorry to think that his is the typical ‘‘ Conservative outlook.” 
If he is as frightened as he professes to be of the “* Red peril,” he 
is, of course, entitled to sound the alarm to his party. But to 
mix up Socialism and Bolshevism is only to darken counsel, and 
to level indiscriminate personal insults will not help his cause. 
Socialists, he informs us, are irritable and “‘ cocky ” people; they 
are sanctimonious, lacking in self-control, muddle-headed, 
sentimentalists, humbugs, and God knows what besides! They 
are sapping the morale of the nation, and presently we shall see 
the results of their propaganda. For Sir Reginald Banks believes 
that the Wheatleys, Maxtons and Buchanans—whom he calls 
Communists—will succeed in deposing the MacDonalds and 
Hendersons and Webbs, and then ruthlessly pursue their campaign 
of loot and destruction. The Labour Party he consistently 
sneers at as the **‘ Labour” Party, and if you want to see what 
the Socialist intelligentsia is, go to the London School of Economics 
and look at the ‘‘ poor, emotional creatures, with fanatical eyes, 
enlarged thyroids, narrow chests and hydrocephalous foreheads.” 
Even the Liberals are not much better; for though the ‘* Yellow 
Book” is a respectable document, ‘ Liberalism, like Marxian 
Socialism, Russian Influenza, Jazz, and some other plagues, 
was really imported into this country from abroad . . . and its 
methods are always the appeal to hatred.” Is this sort of thing 
what Mr. Baldwin in his foreword calls “‘ a courageous attempt 
to restate clearly an ancient faith and dispassionately to examine 
‘any new thing’ that is proposed ” ? 

Mr. Bryant and the Undergraduates are trying to do what 
Mr. MacDonald asserts the Conservatives have never done—to 
formulate a philosophy. They all draw heavily on Bolingbroke 
and Burke and Disraeli, and their basic principles are authority, 
respect for tradition, caution in change, and nationalism. They 
all stress the importance of instinct as opposed to reason, though 
Mr. Parker, of Cambridge, observes that ‘‘ by an easily intelligible 
paradox, the Conservative philosophy is more intellectual than 
pure intellect, and more rational than pure reason.” (We do 
not ourselves find the paradox easily intelligible. But perhaps 
some light is thrown on it by this charming passage from Mr. 
Blaksley of Oxford. ‘“*‘ Suppose,” he says, ‘“‘a man in a theatre 
deliberately puts his hat on for the playing of ‘God Save 
the King. The thing to do is to knock it off. The fear of 
embittering him simply does not matter; obviously he is em- 
bittered already. What does matter is to show the people round 
how to treat an act which everybody knows to be wrong.”) 
Mr. Bryant assures us that justice and freedom are the foundations 
of Conservatism. But his definitions of justice and of its opposite 

—the equality beloved by Radicals—are not very convincing, 


es 


and the good old liberties established by the law of Englanq 
do not quite make up the common man’s conception of freedom, 
In criticising their opponents, these Tory philosophers persist jp 
representing Socialism as hostile to all private property, which 
is as palpably absurd as it would be to pretend that Conservatism 
stands for the divine right of kings. Nor is it quite accurate 
to say, as Mr. Bryant says, that ‘“ for democracy Socialism wishes 
to substitute a rigid bureaucracy, in which not only the property, 
but the thoughts and actions of every citizen, shall be under the 
thumb of the State’; or that Socialists are “ rarely friendly to 
local government ”’; or that (this is a suggestion of one of the 
undergraduates) the Socialist thinks of the worker “ as a cog-wheel 
to make the industrial State run more smoothly.” It is a pity 
that party champions cannot resist the temptation to exaggerate 
and distort both the facts and the theories of their adversaries, 

Conservatism then comprises, in the words of Burke, a dis. 
position to retain combined with an ability to improve. It wants 
to retain many agreeable things—roast beef and beer and Norman 
church towers, as Mr. Bryant suggests in one of his more romantic 
passages—as well as ancient institutions such as the Church and 
the monarchy and the House of Lords. It will reform faster or 
slower, readily or reluctantly, according to the pressure of public 
opinion—and, be it added, according to the strength in the party 
at any given period of progressive or reactionary sentiment. 
At the present time it appears to the main body of its adherents 
to be making a sufficiently rapid progress along the line of social 
reform. And it has in fact been carrying, or is promising to carry, 
Socialistic measures (though not framed, of course, satisfactorily 
to Socialists) in the spheres of public health, of housing, of 
education, of social insurance. But there is one reform in which 
all but a tiny minority of the Conservatives want to see the 
pace quickened. On Protection—under its new name of safe- 
guarding of industries—they build great hopes. Here is the 
chief remedy for unemployment; here is the means of binding the 
British Empire tighter. Here even, in Mr. Bryant’s view, is 
the ultimate solution of our agricultural problem—the problem 
created by the Radicals when they so wickedly forced the repeal 
of the Corn Laws and intensified again half a century later when 
they imposed ruinous taxation on the landlords. 

The Liberal and the Labour policies are admirably set out by 
Mr. Phillips and Mr. Greenwood. The latter not only argues his 
case with great skill, but speaks with full authority ; the former, 
though he can only claim to be expressing his own opinions, 
does, we suppose, represent the generally accepted views of his 
party. A dispassionate observer will be struck by the similarity 
of their immediate programmes. On housing and education and 
social insurance, in their plans for dealing with unemployment, 
on Free Trade, on international affairs, they appear to be in 
substantial agreement, and even the differences in their agricultural 
policies are not fundamental. No doubt there is a real cleavage 
behind all this—in the Socialist basis of the Labour Party. Mr. 
Greenwood lays emphasis on that, and he brings out some of its 
practical implications when he discusses the question of nationalis- 
ation. Labour aims at the public ownership of certain important 
industries and services—notably coal, railways, the banking 
system, the land. Here the Liberals avow themselves in opposi- 
tion, except as regards the land, where they have committed 
themselves to a considerable degree at any rate of nationalisation, 
though neither they nor the Labour Party want to nationalise 
agriculture. Mr. Phillips seems to suggest, however, that this 
opposition is not quite so flat as some think, because Socialists 
are ceasing to regard nationalisation as an article of faith, and 
are coming to realise that the degree of public control to be applied 
to this or that industry or service is a matter of expediency. 
It may be so; and, if it is, the ultimate coalescence of the Left- 
wing Liberals with Labour will be rendered easier. But for the 
present the party leaders, in the stress of an election, are naturally 
making the most of their differences. The Socialists see the 
Liberals as camouflaged Conservatives, sentimentally attached 
to social reform, but never willing seriously to challenge the existing 
order. Mr. Lloyd George, in his introduction to Mr. Phillips’ 
book, denounces the Labour Party for what he calls its disregard 
of economic principles as well as for its bias towards class conflict, 
and expresses—with magnificent optimism—his belief “ that the 
nation will return to its Liberal allegiance.” Of that there does 
not seem much sign, and it is doubtful whether even Proportional 
Representation, or the Alternative Vote or the Second Ballot, 
for which Mr. Phillips pleads, would put the Liberal Party back 
into power, though it might give them a fairer and a large 
representation in the House of Commons. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF HARRIETTE 
WILSON 


Harriette Wilson’s Memoirs of Herself and Others. With a 

Preface by JAMES Laver. Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. 

Harriette Wilson was a good-natured girl, and, according to her 
own account of the matter at least, very far from being mercenary. 
She had a just notion, though, of what were her proper deserts ; 
and when the Duke of Beaufort—who, in order to prevent his 
son, Lord Worcester, marrying into the demi-monde, had promised 
her five hundred a year on the express condition that she left 
the country—proposed to compound further payments with the 
jump sum of a mere beggarly thousand, it occurred to Harriette 
that she might at the same time exact such vengeance as she felt 
was her due and, by the production in popular form of a volume 
of scandalous memoirs, take a necessary step towards the re- 
establishment of a fortune once magnificent but now sadly 
depleted. 

She had always been fond of reading; she had even written a 
little comedy which, her friends assured her, was by no means 
without talent. Down she sat in her Parisian lodgings, and 
sentences flowed easily from the tip of her impetuous quill. 
Nor had she any difficulty in finding a publisher, though Stock- 
dale’s reputation was certainly not very good. Still, between 
them her success was terrific. Stockdale was obliged to put up 
barricades in front of his shop to keep off the surging crowds. 
The middle class was delighted ; and the nobility and gentry rushed 
together in a spate of frenzied confabulations. Meetings were 
held at White’s, Brookes’ and the United Service Club. Half 
the territorial aristocracy seemed to be involved; Harriette’s 
sister, Lady Berwick, may be supposed to have been at her wit’s 
end. Harriette’s quasi-respectable crony, the temperamental 
Julia Johnstone, was absolutely furious. The ‘‘ Cloth” itself 
was not permitted to emerge unscathed. 

And the wonder of it is that, after the lapse of an entire century, 
at a time when the misdemeanours of Moll Raffles and Lord 
Wellesley, the dirtiness of Lord Deerhurst, the parsimony of 
Captain Cotton, the shady frequentations of the Iron Duke, are 
no longer the material for topical comment, Harriette Wilson’s 
Memoirs remain extraordinarily fresh and vivid. She had 
enjoyed, in short, that gift of colloquial language, the knack of 
remembering scenes and conversations, of grasping the essentials 
of any human character, which sometimes gives the unpretending 
effusions of the cut-throat, the courtesan and the thief a degree 
of sharpness and veracity quite beyond the powers of the average 
professional novelist. Take, for an instance of her style, the 
almost classic brevity with which she launches out on to her 
narrative : 

I shall not say why and how I became, at the age of fifteen, the 
mistress of the Earl of Craven. Whether it was love, or the severity 
of my father, the depravity of my own heart, or the winning arts of 
the noble Lord, which induced me to leave my paternal roof and 
place myself under his protection, does not now much signify . . . 
I resided on the Marine Parade, at Brighton; and I remember that 
Lord Craven used to draw cocoa trees, and his fellows, as he called 
them, on the best vellum paper for my amusement. Here stood 
the enemy, he would say; and here, my love, are my fellows : there 
are the cocoa trees, etc. It was in fact a dead bore. All these cocoa 
trees and fellows, at past eleven o’clock at night, could have no 
peculiar interest for a child like myself, so lately in the habit of 
retiring early to rest. One night I recollect I fell asleep; and, as I 
often dream, I said, yawning and half awake, Oh, Lord! oh, Lord ! 
Craven has got me into the West Indies again . . . 

; No more need be added; we have her elderly protector to the 
life. Equally accomplished is Harriette’s portrait of Frederick 
Lamb, who succeeded Lord Craven in her affections. Lamb’s 
was the sort of character which is made up of apparently irre- 
concilable antitheses. He was warm-hearted, romantic, but, at 
a she insists, perfectly hard and calculating. His picture 
gm ad followed by that of the Duke of Argyle. Him she 
a | better, and—after a brief interlude with the Duke of 

Vellington, who had been introduced to her by the notorious 
— Mrs. Porter—Harriette encountered the great love and 

ain tragedy of her life. Her story of this unhappy passion, 
replete with threats of suicide, swoons, fevers and hemorrhages, 
18, on the whole, well and delicately expounded. We, too, 
€xperience something—and that surely is very rare—of the 
Mysterious and compulsive charm which she had discovered in 
John Ponsonby. She used to spend all night, she tells us, in a 
carriage outside the House of Lords, on purpose to be able to 
drive home with him through the dawn-lit streets to his house 











Deedalus and Icarus 
at Hendon 


D#DALUS—Son, do I view thee again? 
IcARUS—Pleased to meet you, pop. 


DADALUS— —whom the high, far-darting Apollo slew, 
overbold, with his kiss... . 


1cARUs—Guess you gotta can that dope, popper. Those 
way-back hexameters may have been the goods when 
your poet guy was writing up Menelaus and that fresh 
skirt of his who jumped it with Paris—but they cut no 
ice here. 


p#DALUs—Oh, very well. I suppose, since I’ve been ill- 
advised enough to leave my pleasant little bungalow by 
Acheron for a day-trip to this questionable place, I must 
learn to speak dull prose like those English inventors who 
took the house next mine and complained that they 
hadn’t a bath to sing in. But I do wish your last visit to 
earth hadn’t taught you such lamentable slang, my boy 


icARUs—I should worry. But never mind, you'll find lots 
to interest you. Look at that bright boy up there 
“looping” at ten thousand feet. Reckon he’s got our 
little hop from Crete to Sicily skinned a mile. 


DDALUs—You mean, doubtless, that he bears the palm. 
True, true. But tell me, my son, thou whose wings 
melted in the rays of the sun thou braced’st, how does 
the strange mechanism, whose swift revolving whirr fills 
my ears, escape heat’s destructive liquefaction in its 
speed through the empyrean ? 


1cARUS—You’ve said a mouthful, pop. But the answer’s 
short—good oil. 


DADALUS—Strange. You would have me believe that 
the grey-green olive’s harvest avails to cool the bodily 
functions of that winged engine ? 


icARus—Grey-green nothings, pop. You make me tired. 
I said oil, oil that can stand up to umpteen r.p.m. 


D&DALUS—R.p.m.? What strange god is that? Your 
rede perplexes me. Has oil, then, changed in nature 
since we learnt to fly ? 


1cARUS—You bet. “ Modern oil for modern 
engines,” is the big word. And if you ever invent 
another flying machine down Acheron way and 
want tip-top 100 per cent. lubrication, just you 
give Cerberus an extra biscuit and ask him to 
bark up the ’phone for a gallon of SHELL. 
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near Park Lane. ‘ The knocker on his door,” she records, ‘ did 
not escape my veneration.” Nor yet—stranger still—did Lady 
Fanny Ponsonby, his wife. Here the authoress’s discretion and 
nice feeling do her credit; no single unkind or libellous reflection 
is suffered to make its way into her narrative. Lady Fanny was 
rather deaf, poor woman! and not at all clever. On the other 
hand, she was willing and sweet-tempered. Her favourite 
companion was a mouse which lived in the wainscot of her drawing- 
room. She sang and drew very prettily. Harriette indicates the 
tender, half-paternal sympathy which existed between husband 
and wife. One day she caught sight of her rival out riding. 
‘* What an exquisite little creature,” she observed, sighing senti- 
mentally, to a curly-headed young gentleman, nicknamed 
** Poodle ” Bing, who happened to be walking with her in the 
Park. 

A similar narrative grace, though interspersed with much 
personal acerbity, distinguishes her portrait of the three sisters 
who shared her profession but evidently lacked her wit : Sophia, 
who had been seduced by Lord Deerhurst at the age of thirteen, 
but afterwards rose to be Lady Berwick; Fanny, who was all 
debts and kindnesses ; Amy, who gave splendid parties and drank 
champagne at supper, but, for economy’s sake, lunched alone off 
black-pudding. Round these principal figures, and an innumer- 
able host of subsidiary characters, men all “‘ of the very highest 
fashion ” (on that point Harriette is emphatic), who visited her 
in her box at the opera, paid her extravagant compliments or 
whirled her off in their curricles to dine at Richmond or Gravesend, 
flows the turbulent and sometimes extremely chaotic flood of 
Harriette Wilson’s reminiscences. Haphazard as was her manner 
of writing, she is very seldom dull. Ungrammatical and slipshod, 
yet with her unique faculty of observation, her command of 
dialogue, her intuitive understanding of the masculine tempera- 
ment, this successful demi-mondaine had—there can be no doubt 
of it—the makings of a considerable story-teller. Her book is 
long, diffuse, tangled and oddly punctuated. It has afforded 
the present writer more amusement than could a representative 
dozen of the better sort of modern novel. 


THE MEN WHO WERE BOYS 


All Quiet on the Western Front. By Ericu Marra REMARQUE. 
Translated by A. W. WHEEN. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Most men who were engaged in active fighting during a long 
period of the war on the western front have felt that the human 
race is divided into two parts—those who shared in that experience 
and those who did not. The difference has nothing to do with a 
man’s original character, still less with merit ; it arises simply from 
the results of a unique and absolutely absorbing experience. It 
does not matter, from this point of view, on which side the com- 
batants fought. We may infer from this book, as also from Mr. 
Blunden, Mr. Mottram, Herr Arnold Zweig and many others, that 
an Englishman, a Frenchman, and a German who have lived that 
unsavoury life in the devastated zone have a stock of common 
knowledge which will bind them together for all time. 

If we seek in literature the quintessence of the soldier’s life 
in that dismal episode in history, it is better, perhaps, to look 
for it on the German side rather than on the British; for on that 
side everything was a little more so—militarism was a little more 
militarist ; parade ground imbecilities were a little more imbecile ; 
the squalor of the trenches(in the last year ortwo) was more squalid ; 
there was less relief, less leave, more hunger, more weakness, 
more disease. And the typical victim of the war also should be, 
like Herr Remarque, one who was always in the ranks. For 
though the officer is just as much exposed to death and wounds— 
perhaps more so—his life is not so brutally dirty and deprived of 
all the elements which make for self-respect. 

Herr Remarque gives us the life of a very young private, 
dragging on month by month, year by year, in the apparent 
infinity of the war, growing further and further away from the 
social life of the civilian world, sustaining a thankless existence 
because those who are in it together have “ the feeling of solidarity 
of convicts ’’ and “‘ the desperate loyalty to one another of men 
condemned to death—seeking in a wholly unpathetic way a 
fleeting enjoyment of the hours as they come.” The author spares 
us nothing of the horror and beastliness of the life as he knew it. 
He, with a group of others, was snatched away from school at 
the age of eighteen. ‘‘ With our young, awakened eyes we saw 
that the classical conception of the Fatheriand held by our 





teachers resolved itself here (in the army) into a renunciation of 
personality such as one would not ask of the meanest servant— 
salutes, springing to attention, parade-marches, presenting arms, 
.’ They were dressed down by sergeant-majors, bullied by 
corporals, and, before they went into the trenches, ‘* became hard, 
suspicious, pitiless, vicious, tough—and that was good.” After 
that—the “ vibrating, shuddering air”’ of the front. Two years 
later he reflects: ““I am young, I am twenty years old; yet 1 
know nothing of life but despair, death, fear, and fatuous super- 
ficiality cast over an abyss of sorrow.” 

It is sometimes supposed that for those who went into the war 
after the age of thirty-five it was the worst. But it was not so, 
Such men had a background of normal life from which to measure 
experience and steady themselves. It fell far more hardly on 
those. who were eighteen in 1914 or 1915. In that period of life, 
when the ripening mind is a tabula rasa to experience, the boy- 
soldier was exposed to the shock of brutality, coarseness and fear, 
“We agree that it’s the same for everyone; not only for us here, 
but everywhere, for everyone who is of our age; to some more and 
to others less; it is the common fate of our generation.” Some 
of them felt ‘“‘ the war has ruined us for everything.” And in 
the midst of it the young author uttered the cry of his doomed 
generation : 

We are not youth any longer. We don’t want to take the world by 
storm. Weare fleeing. We fly from ourselves. ... We are cut off 
from activity, from striving, from progress. We believe in such 
things no longer; we believe in the war. 

The gaiety of the English soldier is lacking in this book. But 
there is coarse, cynical laughter. For the rest, anyone who was 
sufficiently in the thick of it for a long period, on one side or the 
other, might have written this grim, monotonous record, if he 
had the gift, which the author has, of remembering clearly, and 
setting down his memories truly, in naked and violent words. 


it 


Memoirs of an Old Parliamentarian. By the Rt. Hon. T. P. 
O’Connor, M.P. 2 vols. Benn. £2 2s. 

These volumes, welcome for their own sake, ought to be doubly 
welcome to Mr. O’Connor’s countrymen as a proof that at least 
one Nationalist veteran, when he shoulders his crutch to show 
how fields were won, does not straightway proceed to smash it 
upon the heads of his former colleagues. Most of Parnell’s 
lieutenants who have set down their recollections for the benefit 
of posterity are less concerned to explain why things happened 
as they did in the tempestuous years between the founding of 
the Land League and the catastrophe of the O’Shea divorce case 
than to insist that if they had been given a free hand Irish 
freedom would have been won a generation before Michael 
Collins took the field. From this particular form of vanity 
Mr. O’Connor is singularly free. He is, perhaps, the only man 
to whom it has fallen to play a big part in Irish politics who 
disclaims any ability to lead, and one of the very few who does 
not suggest that his exclusion from the highest place was due 
to the intrigues and conspiracies of his fellows. 

Mr. O’Connor sits nowadays so high above the battle that a 
new generation is in some danger of forgetting that the Father of 
the House had in his time few rivals in the art of wielding a Parlia- 
mentary shillelagh. He stormed on Irish platforms to mobs of 
tenant farmers; he wheedled dollars out of Irish-American 
pockets; he helped to turn the House of Commons upside down 
in that brief, bright period when the obstructionists had it all 
their own way ; and if he did not go so far as to describe Gladstone, 
like one Nationalist, as “a palsied old hypocrite,” he told John 
Bright to his face that “‘a mean and vain old age had followed 
his splendid manhood,” an observation, he adds, “ which I have 
ever since regretted,” though he frankly admits, “I still retain 
a little of the bitterness which the great tribune had created in 
my mind.” 

Irish Nationalists in the ’eighties, pleading vainly for reforms 
that their opponents in the long run were forced to admit 
amounted to no more than a demand for bare justice, had good 
reason to be bitter. Their Parliamentary violence, which shocked 
Liberals and Tories alike, was the only alternative to an armed 
rising in Ireland, and though Parnell and his colleagues had no 
theoretical objections to physical force, they were entirely 
sceptical of its chances of success. As it was, the relations 
between the two countries were, as William O’Brien said, 
those of “ civil war tempered by the scarcity of firearms. ’ It 
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Why Talk? 


** If two men can sit together without talking, that’s a pretty good test of 


their friendship.” “Perhaps it’s only a pretty good test of their tobacco.” 
** One up to you. Lucky for me you smoke Three Nuns too.” “ Don’t you 


worry. I shan’t want to talk as long as there’s any of this heavenly stuff left ! ” 


x x x 


The rest is silence—and 
THREE NUNS 
the tobacco of curious cut—1s. 2d. an ounce 


25 
For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept.B. Stephen Mitchell & Son, 36 St. Andrew Sq., Glasgow 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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was the Fenians who supplied the driving force to the Land 
League in its early stages, in the belief that its failure to secure 
results by constitutional means would swing the whole country 
into open revolution. There were times when, in spite of 
Parnell’s skill in walking the Parliamentary tight-rope, and the 
iron control which he exercised in Ireland, it leoked as if the 
movement would degenerate into the most hopeless form of 
peasant revolt. Parnell may have been “‘ a madman of genius,” 
as Mr. O’Connor suggests, but there was always method in his 
madness, and no leader before or since had the same instinctive 
knowledge of the psychology of Irishmen in the mass. Under 
the spell of Mrs. O’Shea he did relax his hold on the movement, 
and this slackening of discipline was largely responsible for the 
jealousies and rivalries amongst his lieutenants that exploded 
with such devastating force in Committee Room No. 15. Yet 
even in the final act of the tragedy, which gains a new intensity 
in Mr. O’Connor’s narrative, the madness of Parnell made a 
stronger appeal to the imagination of his countrymen than the 
sanity of orthodox politicians. 

Vividly as Mr. O’Connor writes about politics, he is less occupied 
with the game for its own sake than with its players. He tells 
us exactly the things that most contemporaries forget to record, 
and though these may seem trifles to the expert who desires 
enlightenment as to the strategy that inspired some insignificant 
movement of pawns on the political chessboard, to the reader 
of another generation they are more fascinating than any analysis 
of policy. If one had the energy to ransack Hansard one could 
disinter the speeches delivered by Lord Randolph Churchill as 
a member of the Fourth Party, but where else but in Mr. 
O’Connor’s pages could one discover that his frock-coat was of 
a ‘beautiful blue” and that he wore “a ring which was 
American and not English in shape, for it was in the form of a 
Maltese cross, and it was set with brilliant stones”? Possibly 
it is of slight historical importance to have it set down that “* when 
summer came Mr. Gladstone was the most summery in dress of 
all the men in the House.” Nevertheless, it is interesting to 
learn that when the Commons took its own line in the Bradlaugh 
affair, Gladstone, in order to show that he had temporarily 
ceased to exercise authority as leader of the House, came down 
the following day attired in “‘ a frock-coat of ultra-grey, amounting 
almost to cream colour,” and “‘ took his seat holding his walking- 
stick in his hands and with his gloves on.” Let it not be assumed 
that Mr. O’Connor writes history from the angle of the Tailor 
and Cutter. He does not ignore clothes, but he can also get the 
man inside them, as scores of portraits in this book attest. There 
were few things more absurd in the Parliamentary history of the 
’eighties than the refusal to allow Bradlaugh to take his seat 
because he was not an orthodox believer and had advocated 
birth-control. Mr. O’Connor has done nothing better than his 
cameo of the pugnacious sceptic striding up to the Speaker’s 
table amid the execrations of stout champions of the Christian 
faith, foremost amongst them Mr. Chaplin, ‘‘ temporarily devoting 
to his religion the time he could spare from his bets and his 
stables.” 

It is a pity Mr. O’Connor has taught himself to like so many 
people, because he is at his best when he squeezes a dash of acid 
into his mixture, as in his study of John Morley : 

Whenever I paid a visit to the home of Mr. Morley, I had a 
horrible feeling that gloom encompassed it from the very door, that 
even in the hall I could feel the dank odour of a sad interior. When- 
ever I spoke to him, if I saw any chance of getting into disaccord, I 
had one invariable remedy : if I uttered some words of that despondent 
view of current events and experiences which . . . is my natural 
tendency, I have always found an immediate response. 

Once, after a big meeting where he had delivered a much-applauded 
speech, I said, perhaps with some impish or gloomy impulse, some- 
thing about death. ‘‘ Well, I am ready,” he said. This was quite 
thirty years before his death, and it was said as we walked with his 
wife, the cheers still ringing in our ears, through the tumultuous 
life in the glaring light of Piccadilly Circus. 

It is regrettable that Mr. O’Connor did not deal with the 
men of letters he encountered as fully as he has done with the 
politicians. An intimate sketch of Mr. Shaw, as he was in the 
days when he wrote leaders at £2 10s. a week for the Star, would 
have been worth more than picturesque notes on all the Front 
Bench celebrities of the period. Unfortunately, Mr. O’Connor 
as editor appears to have been so plagued by the Socialist theories 
of his assistant that he had no eye for the man behind the propa- 
gandist. Still, there is no need to abandon hope. In these 
volumes “ T. P.” is merely getting into his stride, and there is 
good reason to think that for his readers the best is yet to come. 


——— 


A MODERN ULYSSES 


A Traveller of the ‘Sixties, Extracts from the Diaries of 
Frederick James Stevenson. Edited by DoucGias Timys, 
Constable. 12s. 6d. 


It is not often that a reviewer finds a book too short; but this 
should have been twice as long. For those condemned to a 
sedentary existence there is a special pleasure in having adven. 
tures by proxy, and Stevenson’s life was full of adventures. As 
we read we recapture much of the delight which we had jn 
our schooldays in poring over Waterton’s Wanderings. Higher 
praise cannot be given. 

Stevenson was born with the love of exploration and adventure, 
Danger was the breath of his nostrils. He must have been a 
lineal descendant of that old Northumbrian Seafarer whose 
poem on the irresistible enchantments of the ice-cold sea is the 
glory of Anglo-Saxon literature. No more vigorous pitchfork 
was ever plied to expel Nature than old Mr. Stevenson used to 
make his son a Free Church minister; but Nature returned, 
The young man went to America, and watched the Civil War at 
close quarters. After giving Edison his first job as a newspaper. 
boy, he set off for the Southern hemisphere, missed—to his great 
regret—a revolution in Monte Video, and refrained from going 
to see a second only because he hoped for a bigger one in Buenos 
Aires; saw the tremendous earthquake of 1868, which affected 
the western coast of South America for two thousand miles, and 
laid whole cities in ruins; and witnessed that almost equally 
portentous phenomenon, Richard Burton in one of his outbursts, 
He faced the vampire-bat, the jigger, the mosquito, the mutineer, 
and the cannibal. He was the first to explore the mysterious 
Xingu; and one of the last to venture down the coasts of Chile 
in an open boat. Returning to Europe, he accompanied the 
German army in its advance, and was only just prevented from 
slipping into Paris to enjoy the hardships of the siege. And then 
back to the jungle, to the society of Indians, jaguars, and 
tarantulas. He appears never to have thoroughly savoured life 
except when he was in imminent peril of losing it. 

All his adventures he took care to record while they were fresh 
in his memory, usually not letting the sun go down on them. 
If necessary, he wrote on a red-hot rock, or on a cabin-table that 
was swaying through an angle of ninety degrees. And he writes 
with a simplicity, a modesty, and a directness which, while it 
brings everything he describes vividly before our eyes, endears 
him to his readers. Here is, we feel, not only a daring and 
indomitable man, but one who is essentially clean, high-minded 
and generous. 

The people he met were unable to understand what drove him 
on. That a man, he tells us, should travel like this merely for 
curiosity or love of adventure, seemed to them incredible; and 
he had to invent plausible excuses for his wanderings. To a 
Bolivian he explained that he was prospecting for diamonds on 
behalf of Queen Victoria; in other cases he allowed the well- 
known insanity of an Englishman to account for his eccentricities. 
But Homer would have understood him; and Dante’s Ulysses 
would have delighted to compare notes with him. 

Not till he was sixty-five did he settle down; and then, as 
Mr. Timins points out, it was to set up a kind of camp for school- 
boys, to whom he taught rowing, swimming, cooking, and 
whom he roused to love of travel by endless stories of his own 
experiences. Seventy boys stayed with him thus each year, and 
learned not only much of value that cannot be acquired at school, 
but the art of making the best of things and the determination 
to do their utmost whatever their lot in life might be. When 
the war came, they found their opportunity, and faced it. 

A portrait shows a vigorous and upstanding man, with the 
scars of the road on him, at the age of eighty-six. There isa look 
on his face as if he would like to set out on his travels again. 
Mr. Timins’s share in the work is admirable. He has had to 
omit almost half of his available material. We hope the public 
will demand the whole. 


SHRILL SINGERS 


Insect Singers: A Natural History of the Cicadas. By J. ©. 
Myers. Routledge. 21s. 
Cieadas are rarely seen in England outside the New Forest, 
and even there, according to most observers, they do not sing. 
(Hudson claimed to have heard an English cicada singing 0D the 
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New Romance by the Author of 
°° The Madonna of the Sleeping Cars.” 


FLAMES OF VELVET 


by MAURICE DEKOBRA 7s. 6d. 


THIS YEAR,NEXTYEAR... 


by JAMES WEDGWOOD DRAWBELL 
Editor of the ‘‘ Sunday Chronicle.*’ 

Storm Jameson says, “ Mr. Drawbell has faced the 
problem of the surplus woman honestly and courageously. 
The gaiety, sincerity and energy of this book are equal 
to the theme. The moral issues at stake are fairly and 
honourably set out. Fay Sharon is any ‘surplus’ 
woman, too young to have reached a placid resignation, 
too old, too wise in her sophisticated generation, to go 
on dreaming hopelessly of marriage.” 


YOUTHFUL OLD AGE— 


How to Keep Young. 


by WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 
Author of The Psychology of Marriage, etc. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Walter M. Gallichan is considered by medical 
men remarkably young and vigorous in body and mind 
for his sixty-seven years. He is an instance of the fact 
that old age is not merely a matter of years, and that a 
deferment of senile involution is attainable by those who 
observe certain simple rules of health and preserve a 
harmonious balance of mind and body. Although the 
author has made a scientific study of personal hygiene, 
the book is written in plain language, and the counsel is 
easily followed by busy people. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD. 
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“A most interesting volume.” 
—Sunday Times. 


SPYING IN 
RUSSIA 


By JOHN VIDOR 


Alias Comrade Z, of the Communist Party of Great Britain 
the National Minority Movement, Member of the Central 
Executive Committee, 

Large Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


‘We have abolished the death penalty in Russia 
except for one thing, Comrade . . . Spying!” 


“ The author did his spying in Russia by the simple 
expedient of getting sent there as a member of the 
Workers’ Delegation which paid that country a visit 
in 1927. . . Itis the author’s firm conviction that 
Soviet Russia means to make war on Great Britain 
very shortly; that the blow will come via Afghanistan 
and India . . . The book deals with a wide variety 
of subjects, and is informative on them all, eyed 
on what makes the wheels go round in Bri 
revolutionary circles.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


“Mr. John Vidor has justified the exceptional facilities 
he enjoyed for the study of existing conditions in 
Russia by the production of a book of quite exceptional 
interest. He took abundant and fruitful advantage 
of his unique opportunities, and it would not be easy 
to think of any broad or important aspect of contem- 
porary Russian life of which he has not something 
informative and illuminating to say." —Sunday Times. 
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DENT 


THE LETTERS 


OF PETER PLYMLEY 
& SELECTED WORKS by SYDNEY SMITH 


** This most miraculous compound of wit, wisdom 
and practical sagacity, this masterpiece of irrefut- 
able logic,’’ as the New Statesman describes it, has 
just been re-issued in a new edition (the first for 
over §0 years) with other writings of Sydney 
Smith and an Introduction by G. C. Heseltine, 
at 6s. net. Of the famous ‘ Noodle’s Oration ” 


(which is included) the New Statesman writes: 
“We could wish that every candidate in the 
election could be made to read, re-read and read 
it again.” The whole book “ is a torrent of irresist- 
ible wit and fun ” (Times Literary Supplement). 


A CENTURY OF 
ANGLO CATHOLICISM 


by HERBERT LESLIE STEWART 


A clear and well-arranged historical survey of one 

of the greatest forces in the religious life of to-day, 

with an impartial consideration of its aims and 
future development. 10s. 6d. net. 


CAR AND COUNTRY 


WEEK-END SIGNPOSTS TO THE OPEN 
ROAD by JOHN PRIOLEAU 


J. C. Squire, in the Observer, calls this “ the book 

of a poet going at sixty miles an hour.” The 

Sunday Times, more prosaically, considers it ‘ the 

indispensable companion of the motorist.” It 

contains many illustrations and 52 maps, and the 
price is only §s. net. 
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top of a thorn-bush, but he failed to discover the insect!) Their 
song comes to us in legend, from China, Egypt, Greece, Provence ; 
and though, as Hudson remarks, ‘‘ the Greeks said many pretty 
things about them,” other reporters are more severe. In Pen 
T's’ao, the great Chinese book of medicine, the cicada is gracelessly 
described as “‘ the fowl of the ailanthus tree.” A Japanese poet 
writes : 

Fathomless deepens the heat; the ceaseless shrilling of cicadas 

Mounts, like a hissing of fire, up to the motionless clouds. 

Naturalists have compared the cicada’s song with the sharpening 
of a knife on a grindstone, with the braying of an ass in high 
treble, with the whistle of locomotives and steam sirens. Fabre, 
who was never given to flattery, was reminded, as he listened to 
the shrill chorus of the common cigale in Provence, of ‘‘ a heap 
of dry walnuts shaken up in a bag till the shells burst.” Yet 
there was a fashion among the Greeks of keeping these insects 
caged in pairs, as though they were love-birds or canaries; and 
the Japanese child was given a cicada in a screw of paper for 
a rattle. 

For its song, at any rate, the cicada is famous. And in 
examining the lives of these insects, by far the most interest 
attaches to their song. Insects for the most part are com- 
paratively silent; ants make no sound beyond a low rhythmical 
drumming in moments of excitement ; the large darting dragon-fly 
is noiseless; with others the only sound is the hum of flight. But 
the cicada sings as irrepressibly as the lark, beginning with the 
morning sun and ceasing only when light fails. The song of the 
male cicada—the female whirrs and clicks in reply—is a summons 
to its fellows; and they may sit together in hundreds during the 
day, shrilling monotonously in the sun, pausing only at the 
occasional shadow of a cloud. Contests of song are reported by 
some writers, in which one insect will take up the song after 
another, or two will vie together for a while and actually end by 
butting one another. There can be little doubt that song is 
connected with mating, but it is straining the evidence to assert 
that the sole purpose of the male cicada’s song is to excite the 
female. Fabre’s suggestion that it is mere joie de vivre, though 
a little vague, seems near the truth. Certainly these insects have 
a compelling need of song and of response to it. On this point 
Mr. Myers relates a curious practice of the natives in the northern 
part of the Malay Peninsula, who an hour after sunset gather 
round a log fire and clap their hands at regular intervals till the 
cicadas fly down and settle on their shoulders. But it is the 
sound, and not the light, which attracts them, and they stridulate 
in reply. 

Insect Singers is (its author points out) “ the first compre- 
hensive work in any language ” devoted to the life and history of 
the cicadas. Needless to say, it is a book of extraordinary 
interest. But its ‘“‘ comprehensiveness”’ is, from a reader’s 
point of view, its chief fault. Mr. Myers quotes chapter and verse 
for everything; the text is clogged with references; the biblio- 
graphy at the end is over fifty pages in length. This is not so 
much a book as the key to a vast library. One day, it may 
be hoped, Mr, Myers will weld this crude material into a single 
uninterrupted narrative. For the present, the reader must be 
content with picking his way through this extremely thorough 
jumble of research. 


TIBERIUS 


Tiberius Cesar. By G. P. Baker. Nash and Grayson. 18s. 
Readers of Sulla, The Fortunate, Mr. Baker’s earlier essay in 
Roman biography, will turn to his Tiberius with pleasurable 
anticipations that will not be disappointed. ‘Tiberius, the 
monster of Tacitus and Suetonius, has long been relegated to 
the limbo of exploded libels; nevertheless, the man who carried 
the empire of Augustus over the most difficult years of its con- 
solidation, with an ability that not even his worst enemies could 
gainsay, remains as personally unattractive to posterity as he 
seems to have been to his contemporaries. Mr. Baker describes 
him as a disagreeable man; and, curiously enough, after a 
critical analysis of his career that leaves few loopholes for error, 
declares that he provides ‘“‘one of the greatest psychological 
problems in history.” What there is for the psychologist to 
boggle at in the character here presented it is not easy to under- 
stand. Indeed, it is the merit of this study that Tiberius, even 
to the terrible figure that returned in power from Capri, seems 
all of a piece. There is no fury, once it is aroused, more concen- 
trated or inappeasable than that of a man schooled all his life 





in the severest self-discipline; and though the moralist may not 
condone Tiberius’s ruthless treatment of his lifelong enemies 
after the fall of Sejanus, it should present no insoluble problem 
to the psychologist. 

It is a great, if unlovable, figure that emerges from this 
biography. A disagreeable man, perhaps, with none of the 
social graces of the circle of Augustus, or of the personal charm 
which made his brother Drusus—who may or may not have been 
the son of Augustus—the idol of the army on the Rhine. Yet 
for all his dourness, we see Tiberius as an honest and faithfyl 
servant, first of his Emperor and thereafter of his Empire—an 
unhappy man from the day when at the command of Augustus 
he put aside his much-loved wife, Vipsana, to marry the Emperor's 
daughter Julia, who came to him with a lover in her train, 
Drusus, his son by Vipsana, a man more dour even than himself, 
was small comfort to him; and all his life, whether as servant or 
master, he stood alone. Although his personal reputation was 
always clouded by the venom of those who hated him or the 
principate for which he stood, real information with regard to 
his character comes to us from time to time. At Rhodes, whither 
for a time he retired when Julia’s amours became unendurable, 
we hear of him visiting the sick—a strange occupation for a man 
of rank in that age. But that this was no passing whim is 
demonstrated by his record with the army in Pannonia, where, 
Velleius tells us, not one man of any rank fell sick without having 
his welfare attended to as carefully as if Tiberius had nothing else 
to do. A horsed ambulance was ready for all who needed it. 
The personal physicians of Tiberius, his kitchens, his own bathing 
equipment, all were freely employed for the benefit of the sick, 
We also hear that Tiberius was careful of the lives of his men. 
At Capri, where the old man was said to be wallowing in sensu- 
ality, he hears that a theatre has collapsed in Campania, and 
returns at once to express his practical sympathy. ‘* He was,” 
says Mr. Baker, “ always his old and usual self when there was 
something practical and useful to be done.” Small matters, 
maybe, but when we remember that Tiberius was no panderer 
to the mob, nor, indeed, to any body of men, surely significant. 

In the main the book is biographical; but through the compli- 
cated but futile attempt of Augustus to found an hereditary 
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| THE WANDERER} 


By ALAIN-FOURNIER 
Introduction by Havelock Ellis. 75. 6d. net. 


= J. B. PRIESTLEY in The Evening News: “A little 
masterpiece of modern European literature. . It has 
haunted my imagination, like a personal experience of an 
unusual kind, ever since I read it. And it has made all £E 
= the other novels on my table seem like mere chunks of 
wood or bundles of hay. 
The way in which Fournier blends reality and fantasy is 
marvellous. The novel has, too, a grave tenderness, not 
unlike that of Tchekov, that helps to give everything in it 
a curious quality of its own. iW e have not heard the last 
of this novel by any means.’ 


GENERAL BOOKS 


DREISER LOOKS AT RUSSIA 
By THEODORE DREISER. 55. net. 


Daily News: “This is the most amazing book on Russia I have 
encountered.”” 


=| THE IRISH DRAMA, 1896-1928 








) By ANDREW E. MALONE. 155. met. 
SCENES AND PLAYS 
By GORDON BOTTOMLEY. 6s, net. 


and a signed and limited edition 315. 6d, net. 


BOLIVAR EL LIBERTADOR 
By MICHEL VAUCAIRE 75. 6d. net. 


Truth: ‘‘We have the whole story of the valiant rebel against Spain, 


= and a most exciting story it is, quite as thrilling as anything to 
found in the pages of adventurous fiction.” 
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Everyone who has any dealings with 
your Lotus Veldtschoen Shoes wiil 
pay them a kind of deference. The 
gardener at home—if the gardener 





sometimes cleans the master’s shoes 
—will speculate on the distant date 
when he may perhaps succeed to them. The “ Boots” 
at the hotel you’re staying in will pay them the 
compliment of extra elbow grease. And when, a long 
time later, you ask that careful man in the village who 





mends shoes, whether they will even again “take GUARANTEED 

another sole”—then will he look at them sideways WATERPROOF 
. . ‘ ss Lotus Veldtschoen No. 774 Price §5/- 

over his steel spectacles and his reply will come Goad shee Seeaeaamnen. te 

“I should say more than one yet, sir.” best treatment is to use Lotus Polishes. 
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dynasty, which made the private life of Tiberius from his early 
manhood onwards one long humiliation, we watch the strong 
guardian of the principate holding it against all its enemies; see, 
indeed, Tiberius as one of the great rulers of all time, who, as 
Mr. Baker puts it, never waged a war he could possibly avyoiq 
or spent a penny he could possibly save; a ruler who obtained 
his strength from the immense multitude of ordinary men whom 
his rule benefited. It is impossible to follow Mr. Baker into 
the historical speculations which his period suggests. It may 
be said, however, that he treats his period with knowledge and 
imagination, and his speculations with regard to the policie 
adopted by Tiberius and their alternatives are as arresting as 
they are acute. Especially interesting is his discussion of the 
German question, apropos of the conquests of Drusus and the 
by storm, and in eighteen defeat of Varus, the appearance of Teutonic Kings, and the 

te 3 vital Roman decision to hold the Rhine frontier and forego the 
menthe Ris Surgetten. Sut ditintion & Gummy. Cee tas & Gabe ae tn 
now and then a piece of music the future of Europe and nascent Christianity, and the seeds of 
is made which is never to be government then sown were reaped and are still being reaped 
forgotten. One is a mere in all manner of unforeseeable harvests. 


melody. The other is Mozart. 


There is as great a differ- SHORTER NOTICES 
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A dance tune takes the world 


ence between one car and — ag | from the Speeches of David Lloyd George, 
another. The Speeches of Lord Birkenhead. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 


In his preface to Slings and Arrows, Mr. Philip Guedalla says that 


Disraeli’s ‘* cold invective ’” was the lever that raised him into leader. 
ship, thus causing the Treaty of Berlin and altering the map of 
Europe. An equal historical significance, he holds, belongs to the 


very different voice of Lloyd George. This volume of extracts is 
THE SUPREME CAR fairly representative of the statesman whose utterances have had 
more influence than those of any other orator since Gladstone. The 
! L ; selection has avowedly been made for current reading—that is, for 
to 35 hp eight cylinder—all with central election purposes. Most of the extracts are short, many very short. 
chassis lubrication. Chassis prices from £425. A few speeches are given almost in full, among these being the Queen's 
Complete cass from 4550. Hall oration at the beginning of the War and four speeches of the 
1909 Budget campaign. The famous Limehouse deliverance is here, 
and singularly free from malice it seems after twenty years. Most 
of the passages that have been turned against the orator are harmless 
Tax Sunszau Moror Car Co. Lro., WoLvermaurton. enough in the text. For example: ‘ What is our task?” asked 
: . < WwW. Mr. Lloyd George at Wolverhampton a few days after the armistice 
easenesiatecaciacicanesitssanontsadicecihannsnictbtcnianctetcindti (he has always mo use of the rhetorical nahn : “to make Britain 
a fit country for heroes to live in.” That is not even an election 
pledge. 

Lord Hugh Cecil, of all men, introduces the speeches of Lord 
Birkenhead, and, strangely enough, he draws a comparison between 
him and Macaulay as orator. However that may apply, it is certain 
that no two parliamentary contemporaries could be more directly 
opposed in method and style than Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Lloyd 
George, as the reader may see by turning from the renowned maiden 
speech of 1906 to any page of Slings and Arrows. The eighteen 
speeches here given include the opening statement in the Roger 
Casement trial, a good specimen of Lord Birkenhead’s legal manner; 
an excellent speech on divorce law reform; a trivial piece on Sir Walter 
Scott (already printed in the reminiscences); and the two Scottish 
rectorial addresses. ‘hese last three mark the decline of the earlier 
“F, E.,” with his industry and incisive phrase, into the slipshod 
Lord Birkenhead of the present day. The elaborate effort of special 
pleading by which he sought to commend the abortive Home Rul 
Bill of 1920 to the Lords is incorrectly headed ‘‘ The Irish Treaty. 
The treaty did not come until 1922. 


nP A History of British Socialism. By Max Beer. Revised edition. 
fl Bell. Two volumes. 7s. 6d. each, 


Mr. Max Beer’s History of British Socialism is too well known to 
= need any extensive notice here; but it seems worth while to observe 
distribute more SUNBEAM cars that it has now been made available in a revised form and at a price 
which, in relation to its print and appearance, is certainly very em 
’ ! . indeed. For this edition Mr. Beer has added a new chapter, in whic 
than any other or ganisation he briefly summarises the Socialist history of the past dozen years. 
* h This chapter is, however, too brief and scrappy to add anything to 
in t e world! Therefore, for the real value of the book, which is far better as an account of the 
S UNBE earlier developments of Socialist thought than in its dealing = 
recent times. Mr. Beer’s new chapter gives quite disproportiona 
your AM you should space to the Communists, and scampers through other vital a 
at a rate which allows the reader no chance of forming a conside 
consult Pass and Joyce Ltd. judgment. Some revisions have been made in the earlier chapters; 
but these appear to be slight. 


Alexander the Great. By E. Inirr Rosson, formerly Scholar of Christ’ 
College, Cambridge. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Robson is dissatisfied both with the conventional story of 
Alexander that has come down from Arrian and with the less favourable 
account presented by the “ anti-Macedonian” group of historians. 
He offers us here his own interpretation, based on a new scrutiny © 
the authorities (and of some sources not ordinarily accepted as author'- 
tative), and, influenced by his own philosophical view about “ facts 


in history. This view (which owes a good deal to Gentile and Croce) 
PASS and JOYCE LTD. ; f 


is interesting, though we doubt whether he need have argued it 
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and incredibly cruel. He knew how to be master of himself, and yet 
he plunged into drunken orgies. He was a cool strategist, with a hot 
temper. He would be hail-fellow-well-met with his soldiers at one 
moment and out-Persian the Persian as an Oriental despot the next. 
He was a Greek and a barbarian, a philosopher and a brute, a boy and 
a superman. In two points only he was consistent: his personal 
courage was never in question, and his military genius never failed 
him, though on many occasions he may have been helped by luck. 
But all this is no new discovery, and it is not very clear why it should 
drive Mr. Robson “to try to show that not the ‘ real’ (and unattain- 
able) Alexander, but the Alexander as different types and different 
ages saw him, is our true interest.” Mr. Robson brings both learning 
and imagination to his task, and he writes with zest and confidence; 
but his style is rather too pretentious. The “ general reader,’ for 
whom we are told the book is intended, may be a little confused unless 
he knows his Arrian and the rest. Specialists will be interested in 
Mr. Robson’s criticisms and suggestions, though they will probably 
think that he has not after all done much damage to the old 
authorities. 


Mr. Mulliner Speaking. By P. G. Woprenouse. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
It is a pleasure to meet Mr. Mulliner again with a story of one of 
his engaging young relatives always on the tip of his tongue and 
apropos of anything that anyone may say at any time. So we and 
the visitors at the ** Angler’s Rest” hear the story of Archie Mulliner, 
who captured the heart of the stateliest young woman of his day by 


clucking like a hen, and of how Roberta Wickham (a Mulliner on her 
mother’s side) continually let her young men down in the most 
annoying manner. It was Roberta who was responsible for the snake 
in an honoured visitor’s bed, though it was her lover who got the 
blame; but, as a subsequent admirer truly said, what was the poor 
girl to do? Was it to be expected that she should waste a perfectly 
good snake? Interspersed with these stories there is the chatter of 
the ** Angler’s Rest,” frequently much to the point—as when one visitor 
attacking tobacco says: ‘* My cheeks sagged, my eyes became bleary, 
my whole face gaunt, yellow and hideously lined; it was giving up 
tobacco that brought about the change.” And the man to whom he 
is speaking says, ‘“* What change ?” 
THE CITY} 
ARKETS are not very active, and there is a good deal of 
M anxiety as to the Bank of England’s gold position, for 
both the American and German exchanges are very near 
the point at which gold shipments are possible. Foreign rails 
keep very firm, and Antofagastas are noticeably in demand. 
At 109 this company, which pays 7 per cent. dividend, is quoted 
as high as Buenos Aires and Great Southern, which pays 8 per 
cent., from which it would appear that either the former is too 
high or the latter too low. One hesitates nowadays to discredit 
any rumour of American buying, but this notwithstanding, 
I should be inclined to take the profit on Antofagasta. Another 
old recommendation in these notes, Waring and Gillow Ordinary, 
has reached its record price at 19s. The forthcoming report 
will be good, and I understand that an amalgamation with two 
other well-known London houses is pending. 
* * * 

The Reparations negotiations having now finally (it is to be 
hoped) taken a favourable turn, European markets should 
improve. The credit situation in Germany, Hungary, Poland 
and other Central European countries is even more strained 
than is realised in London, but a Reparations settlement will 
doubtless alleviate the position. In connection with the American 
offer, the following commonsense observations from the circular 
letter of one of the leading American statistical organisations is 
interesting : 


The ultimate fact is that, unless the burden can be unloaded on 
to the American or other investors, relatively little more of the 
German indemnity can ever be paid. As this fact sinks in and 
becomes obvious, the securities of the creditor countries will suffer. 
We, therefore, continue to advise our clients to confine their invest- 
ments to American securities or those of countries that would not 
be injured by a breakdown of reparations payments. . . . Failure 
of payments from Germany would also place Britain and Italy in a 
bad situation as regards their obligations to the United States. 
Some readjustment may be necessary there. 

In other words, the false assumptions upon which the attempted 
solutions of Reparations and inter-allied debts have been based will 
soon have to be abandoned, and more practical solutions sought in 
keeping with the economic facts and possibilities. 

* * * 

The most successful investors I know are those who attend 
in person as many company meetings as possible (in cases where 
they are shareholders, of course), for in the course of replies to 
questions or to supplementary observations made at the close 
of the meeting, chairmen often give a hint as to how things are 
progressing. The next best thing is to read carefully the report 
of the proceedings which most companies circulate, but these 
are almost always “ edited,” and anything that appears as an 
indiscretion is eliminated. Still, they are usually much fuller 


than the advertised proceedings, which are necessarily abbreviated. 
Take the case of so gigantic a concern as Lever Bros., Ltd., 
which for a long time was the biggest British company, but is 





now surpassed by Imperial Chemical Industries. Holders of the 
Cumulative Preferred Ordinary shares in the British Oil and Cake 
Mills, Ltd., may have been disappointed at the poorer resyjt; 
shown by that company for last year, although they received the 
additional 2} per cent., bringing their total dividend to the 
maximum of 12} per cent. In his speech at the Lever Bros, 
meeting, however, the chairman happened to mention that while 
the British Oil and Cake Mills did not show as good results last 
year as in 1927, “the present year has opened well.” Many an 
investment is bought on a less definite tip than this, and at 
their present price of 31s. 3d. British Oil and Cake Mills Cumv. 
lative Preferred Ordinary shares look a good purchase, and the 
yield on the 124 per cent. dividend is 8} per cent. Among other 
interesting items, the chairman of Lever Bros. mentioned that 
there had been a slump in the price of glycerine, and that the 
company’s new “‘ Lux” toilet soap, which was only introduced 
to the British market last September, has been a great success, 
He added that the number of tablets of this soap sold during 
1928 at home and abroad totalled 131,800,000, of which 
119,000,000 were sold in the United States of America and 
Canada, where the soap has been on the market for several 
years. 


* * * 


If anyone were asked to place in their order of importance the 
three greatest ports of the world, it is doubtful if a correct reply 
would be forthcoming—the more so as, during the year 1928, 
the order of importance has changed. Taking the accepted 
standard of comparison, viz., the amount of registered tonnage 
of incoming foreign traffic, New York remains an easy first, 
the figure for that port being 39,000,000. Hamburg, however, 
comes second, having in 1928 passed Antwerp, Rotterdam and 
finally London. The Hamburg figure is 21,488,000, as against 
21,313,000 for London, 20,450,000 for Rotterdam and 20,055,000 
for Antwerp. Hamburg’s highest pre-war figure was 14,000,000 
tons in 1918, and the recovery of the great German port, and 
incidentally Germany’s foreign trade, may be gauged by the 
fact that in 1919 the figure was as low as 1,488,000 tons, As 
under some of the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles a free 
port for Czechoslovakia is due to be established within the area 
of the free port of Hamburg, Czechoslovakia paying an annual 
rental, it is anticipated that something like a million tons of 
shipping now entering Trieste annually will be diverted to 
Hamburg. A. Emin Davies. 








INVEST 


TO GIVE YOUR CHILDREN 
A START IN LIFE 


You can invest small sums with 
the security of a deposit account 
yet obtain a greater dividend, by 
investing in the rst, 2nd and 3rd 
Co-Operative Investment Trusts. 
By so investing you can build up 
a fund which you can hand over 
to your children when they decide 
upon their career. The Ordinary 
Shares in the 1st, 2nd and 3rd Co- 
Operative Investment Trusts have 
paid 7% per annum 
since their inception. 
These shares are 2/- 
with an entrance fee of 
3d. Money can be with- 
drawn quickly and divi- 
dends allowed to accu- 


Capital exceeds 
£2,750,000 


mulate in the form of shares. All 
money invested in the Trusts is 
pooled and spread over 700 invest- 
ments in 37 different countries. 
These investments are in the care 
of a board of financial experts who 
watch and control them with the 
greatest vigilance. Remember that 
every small sum invested means 
that by so much are your children 
less hostages to fortune. Over 


“The 30,000 small investors 
on Cremer have put their savings 
for the Small Man” 


in the Trusts. Investi- 
gst 2ND g& ZRD 


gate this matter 
m7 
ep 


thoroughly. Post the 
enquiry form to obtain 
free information. 
INVESTMENT 
TRUSTS 
—_—_—=—|=—=—= POST THIS ENQUIRY FORM TO-DAY =——-—— 


FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2 





Chairman: 
Alderman 
A. Emil Davies, LCC, 





Please send me complete information about your Trusts 
including new booklet, “700 Investments in One. 
Name... 
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